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The Twentieth Century: Oct. 1960 





To Our Readers 


Anthropologists may disagree with the horrible theory about 
our human nature advanced by Sir John Lomax in the first 
article in this number. One of the odd things about the general 
data of evolution, which no one denies, is that they can bear 
either a pessimistic or an optimistic interpretation; one can 
walk with Aldous Huxley or with Teilhard de Chardin. Though 
our article is a neat explanation of world politics as we know 
them, and fits like a glove, we may feel there is something 
wrong with it without quite knowing what. If it serves no other 
purpose it is a challenge to clichés that we drift into when we 
grow too arteriosclerotic to think individually or originally. 
Those of us who know nothing about anthropology and the 
development of the human brain would like to know the answer. 

This month we have our annual review of the Edinburgh 
Festival, the only gathering for a banquet of all the arts that 
happens in Great Britain. The rest of this number needs no 
comment. But November is to be another festa: a Special 
Number in which we are trying the experiment of handing 
the whole number to contributors of under twenty-five and 
giving them full freedom either to explain their own attitudes 


or to comment on aspects of the world scene they are inheriting. 









Why We Like War 


J. G. Lomax 


Wi: infinite diligence and calm the nations prepare 


for a war in which nothing is sure but mutual des- 

truction. By incident, counter-incident and crisis, in 
ever faster succession, the leaders of civilization move toward a 
juncture at which the collision cannot be postponed another 
hour. It could happen to-day: this week: any time. Everything 
is meticulously prepared for our total incineration. 

Except that now the danger is nearer and greater, this 
posture of affairs is not new. The nations have never kept the 
peace. The recent Atomic Tests Conference was an example. 
All the governments knew that any compromise was better 
than failure; yet they could not agree and broke off the talks. 
It has always been so, and the oddest part is that in the face of 
this evidence we persist in describing ourselves as ‘peace- 
loving.’ 

Reason rejects the stock explanations for, taken together, 
they amount to a series of absurdities in the vein that our peace- 
loving species, after half a million years of regrettable aber- 
ration, is just about to turn away from past errors, and disarm: 
adding hastily ‘not, of course at this moment but. . .’ on some 
shining day of the Greek Kalends. 

But though we cease to marvel at this rift between belief and 
performance, just as we cease to tremble at the peril ahead 
because both are so familiar, the risk is not thereby reduced 
nor yet the need for some rational account of our dilemma. 

We believe that the thesis which follows — or some variant 
of it —- though unacceptable otherwise, provides an explanation 
which fits the facts. 


I 


Man is an animal. It may be believed, but it cannot be 
proved, that he differs from other creatures in giving obedience 
to the limitations of animal status. He evolved from amongst 
the Primates by differentiation and is the dominant species at 
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the moment; but as a case in evolution, his position could not 
vary from the conditions which its origin imposes. Some of 
these must be mentioned presently; here a few words are 
needed about the time relation. About twenty-five million 
years ago life appeared on this planet, but the era of homo 
sapiens is not more than one or two per mil of this period. 
Thus the force of the elemental life urges had a firm grip long 
before mammals appeared, whilst within the latter species the 
early brain parts (thalamus) had become an engrained in- 
fluence a quarter of a million years before the completest brain 
element (cortex) evolved as the dominant instrument of homo 
sapiens. The capital importance of this proposition rests upon the 
assumption that the earlier characteristics predominate over 
the latter in proportion to the period of their appearance in the 
evolutionary march. The former provide our unconscious and 
the latter our conscious qualities. 

Man, like his mammalian relatives, evolved by the mech- 
anism of brain differentiation in steady steps to a zenith in the 
primates ending in a brain of greatest size and complication in 
Man. All these changes were of an evolutionary piece: the last 
detail of brain elaboration has no more value or force of in- 
fluence than the first. Logically each would have its time- 
proportional place obedient to the objects which determined 
its evolutionary line of differentiation. What were these objects 
in the case of homo sapiens? 

The keynote of the answer is suggested by the réle of the brain 
as the essential part in evolving Man from amongst the 
mammals. The brain apart, homo sapiens compares but in- 
differently with other animals which were his rivals during the 
millennia of pre-history. He still does. He is not as swift as the 
horse nor so well fitted in physiology to find food. Physically 
he is no match for the big cats. He lacks the camouflage of most 
beasts, and is more prone to disease. But none of the animals 
can beat him in a fight or even elude his will to capture them 
for domestication, or kill them for food, display or sport. The 
quality responsible is brain development which endows its 
possessors with the power of more perfect performance in the 
thalamic urges of survival exercised by the qualities of des- 
tructiveness, aggressive and cunning, deriving from the faculty 
of thought free from the limitation of instinct and obedient to 
will. We may summarize it as the power of cerebration. By its 
exercise homo sapiens got the better of all his animal rivals. 
This introduces another consideration crucial to our thesis, 
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arising from a distinction between the results of brain differenti- 
ation in man and animals. In both the mechanism is stimulus 
and reaction according to evolutionary forces, needs, and other 
conditions bearing upon the species in its development. In the 
case of animals these forces are ever-present and effective in the 
sense of applying a restraint by the action of opposing forces. 
One of them, for example, is Man himself, for he would be 
quick to act appropriately to any novelty of behaviour appear- 
ing in other animals. But in this aspect of evolution Man is 
different. Being the dominant creature there are no forces of 
check or balance remaining: his peculiar form of differenti- 
ation, namely elaboration of cortex, is out of contact with the 
opposing forces from which derived the stimulus to bring about 
its present status. 

Somewhere, somehow, sometime, during the past half- 
million years a near-man began to outdistance his competitors 
in brain modification and the outcome was the cortical con- 
volutions of a new being — homo sapiens. Thus, having attained 
the domination which cortical superiority confers, and having 
— as we may be sure - killed off his nearest relatives, the new 
brain-being Man faced a future open and hopeful on every 
side. He had reached the Garden of Eden, and but for the Tree 
of Knowledge, might have lived there happy ever after. For the 
Fruit of the Tree is indeed fatal to perpetual bliss: it begets the 
power of cerebration and belongs to a restless process in which 
the thalamus ordains and the cortex obeys. From protozoan 
to homo sapiens and beyond it is grinding out a timeless, ceaseless 
and inevitable method. So placed it is natural that Man should 
see himself with a split vision. He was happy and innocent: but 
at hand was his secret weapon — he was inventive and worked 
fast. In no time — as evolution is reckoned — he progressed from 
the first hand weapon to the all-destroying H-bomb. There was 
nothing to warn him that the original purpose had disappeared 
in fulfilment: that the quality of balance had been lost, and 
that the safety-catch was off. Meanwhile his energies had lost 
no impetus in fulfilment. His inventions advanced in geometric 
progression along the thalamic path of predatory aims, better 
destructiveness and improved violence. Thus we behold the 
animal homo sapiens, at the head of creation; capable of any- 
thing; dominant in his unique talent — the power of cere- 
bration — moving helplessly in the tideway of evolution. 

The growth in complication of the human cortex took 
direction from something which was lost when the last sub-man 
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was slain. Afterwards there was growth without purpose. Man 
is at the mercy of this dilemma. To be sure his conscious aim — 
conceived in the cortex — is all for betterment and conciliation. 
But its mechanism includes the cortical quality of free-will from 
which inevitably arise different opinions, and the clash of interests 
on the material plane: these bring into play the older brain 
parts ruled by an involuntary process through the mechanism 
of sub-conscious action beyond self-control and so strife results. 

Man perceives this inconsistency between ideals and perform- 
ance, and is bewildered, but yet accustomed, to its unfailing 
sequence, which he attributes to the imperfection of his social, 
economic or political arrangements: when these are put right, 
according to this or that formula, all will be well. That is ‘hope’ 
and a purely cortical product: so too is the resulting urge to 
find security and comfort in a supernatural ally. 

In evolution the case of homo sapiens is not the first of differ- 
entiation adrift. It must have happened often, as, for example, 
to the dinosupian reptiles with the disappearance of the 
interglacial climates to which they had become adapted by 
over-specialization. Like Man’s, their evolutionary advance 
had been pressed so far ahead on a front so narrow that there 
was no room for retreat. The type had reached a stage at 
which none of its essential qualities could be ‘naturally selec- 
ted’. It died out. 

I 

In summary then, it is our proposition that conscious human 
behaviour though cortical in detail is subordinate to the 
primitive brain which, by its nature, engenders strife; and its 
corollary, that our brain differentiation, being out of balance 
with its object, is uncontrolled in an evolutionary sense. Thus, 
by his cortical talent of cerebration, Man perceives that peace 
is the rational way of life, and believing himself ruled only by 
Reason since he cannot actually experience the non-cortical 
impulses which control him, concludes that he is peace-loving 
and sorrows that he can never draw nearer to his peace-ideal. 
In the following paragraphs we must see how the facts fit this 
conclusion. 

It is a noteworthy point in the line of our contention that the 
progress of Man’s technology throughout his history is easiest 
to trace by the study of his weapons. If we divide these into 
the manual or earlier arm and the projectile or later, we are 
immediately struck by the unequal periods of their respective 
application. The former, in one form or another, dominated 
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warfare until the use of gunpowder in the seventeenth century. 
In other words the period of the true projectile is in the ratio of 
about one per mil to the period during which the warrior had 
to make do with a weapon which, at best, could kill opponents 
one at a time if placed within a few yards range. 

Thus, for several hundred thousand years, Man, beginning 
with a stone in his fist, got no further than the one-at-a-time 
killing devices of sword, spear, or arrow. Then, suddenly in 
two hundred years he progressed with acceleration via the 
canister gun, the long range guns of Jutland, the two-ton aerial 
bombs, to the atomic bomb which killed 70,000 people at 
Hiroshima. If the scientists are to be believed he now shapes 
well toward the weapon of perfection by which one man can 
kill everybody. 

We assert that this picture corresponds to the facts of homo 
sapiens’ differentiation of cortex unchecked, advancing out of 
control in a spearhead by geometric progression to self- 
destruction, and that it corresponds to nothing else. 

It is also characteristic of cortex subordination to thalamus 
that, in human hands, technological advances and better 
destructiveness are inseparable. Indeed, weapons and nations 
are cause and effect, for until the output in quantity of metal 
arms the organization of people into large national groups was 
seemingly impossible, presumably because none of the warring 
tribes could establish a killing advantage except by the 
superiority in warfare which bronze over stone, iron over 
bronze, steel over iron, and so on, confers. It is no contradic- 
tion that technology is more applied to peaceful than to warlike 
ends. The only point essential to our argument is that progress 
by invention and development arises from the aim to have 
better weapons. 

Pursuing this order of ideas it is seen that, in proportion to 
their growing cost, arms tended throughout history to become 
a State monopoly. The same causes led on in turn to ever 
larger groupings of nations, since none but the richest and most 
populous could afford the vast industries needed to keep in the 
arms race. And so the process continued until now only America 
and Russia can stand the hot pace. Let it also be noted as power- 
fully supporting our contention, that the former is dropping 
behind, not for lack of money, population or skill, but because 
her liberal way of government hinders the concentration of all 
resources and the regimentation of all citizens, in peacetime, 
upon warlike preparations. 
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Without the motive of strife progress would linger. Nuclear 
science is the obvious example. The professors who discovered 
and developed it were men dedicated to pure learning. With 
no interest in arms they would have found it hard to raise a 
thousand pounds to further their research. But once its military 
value was established, this new-comer in the schools leapt for- 
ward seizing priority in labour, plant, and cash with no thought 
whatsoever but to be first to hurl down a maximum concentra- 
tion of destruction upon some convenient human mass target. 
If anything could add to the cogency of this instance as sup- 
porting our theme it is the consideration that world opinion, 
including the Japanese, hold this operation to have been fully 
justified. 


Il 


Strife as the inevitable outcome of human enterprise is 
nowhere more plain than in the economic sphere, an aspect of 
significance here because, as a recent development in human 
affairs, the mercantile system now touches every person on the 
globe. In this feature of accelerating expansion, typical of 
cortical effects, we begin to see the progress of armament and 
economic growth as cause and consequence. Enquiring a little 
further into recent history, we may venture to enunciate a new 
economic law, namely that prosperity — defined as full world- 
wide employment of labour, capital, raw material and plant — 
can only come from maximum re-armament. The facts in 
support of this conclusion must now be examined. 

Taking 1900 as a starting date we find the main centres of 
civilization an armed camp and production steadily rising. 
With the cataclysm of 1914 in sight it began to move faster, as 
arms were accumulated to enforce the dated military aims of 
Pan-Germanism. Throughout the four years of fighting the 
machines raced and everybody — the troops excepted — enjoyed 
a typical trade boom. With peace, arms output ceased and a 
slump resulted. Trade went from bad to worse: even ‘Recon- 
struction’ produced no improvement, until finally in 1929 with 
no war in sight anywhere the fallacy of ‘Peace and Prosperity’ 
was exposed in an economic blizzard of unprecedented vio- 
lence, extent, and duration. In desperation governments every- 
where planned, conferred, and worked over the newest remedies 
and the oldest nostrums. They all failed, and at length, those 
countries which could not easily ignore the plight of their 
workers adopted the expedient of paying millions to do nothing. 
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Hitler changed all that. By 1936 he was calling up the 
Teuton Horde to challenge the world again, and presently 
good times returned as the frightened nations drove the machines 
to capacity. In the six years’ war which followed, everybody — 
except the troops — tasted again the sweets of unlimited output 
targets for industry. Once again, with the war over, there 
followed a spell of restocking. Then, when it looked as if the 
first post-war depression was about to be repeated, the Russian 

— Stalin - revealed himself as a stronger and more cunning 
version of the dead Hitler, and the terrified rush began to 
match his armoury of destructive devices, long suspected to be, 
and now known to be, the best in the contest. 

World tension did not relax until Stalin died. Then the 
machine long attuned to work ‘all out’, dropped into second 
gear. But following this dip in the business curves we have to 
record the current reaction resulting directly from Mr Khrush- 
chev’s ‘Sputnik’ which revealed to Washington, in a sudden 
flash, that Russia is ahead in striking power by an unknown 
margin. The full impact of this dreadful discovery is a State 
secret, but its boom effects are still with us and everywhere 
acclaimed as a record high peak of human welfare-or, as they 
say, ‘We never had it so good’. 


IV 


So much for recent events, which we cite only because they 
provide a perspective which all understand, whereas earlier 
records are open to various interpretations. But there is one 
detail of history which must be our urgent concern, namely past 
exercises in peace-making, excluding the many treaties, 
alliances and truces by which diplomatists have bargained the 
terms of not fighting for an interval and examining only those 
instances of absolute pacifism defined as the composition of 
disputes by justice according to an agreed code. No doubt the 
idea originated in a universal Christian Church, though clerical 
practice has only condemned violence in opponents. But its 
modern phase we may take to date from the seventeenth- 
century Dutchman, Grotius, whose treatise De Jure Pacis et 
Belli laid down an A B C of International Law which led to the 
first peace league. It came to nothing: the period is better 
known for the wars of Louis XIV. The 1815 settlement rejected 
Tzar Alexander’s peace-for-ever design. The ex-priest Talley- 
rand, with Metternich and Castlereagh, thought it was a trap: 
their successors think the same of Mr Khrushchev’s present 
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global disarmament plan. The 1919 League of Nations and its 
heir the United Nations touch our argument more directly for 
both laid down ‘Disarmament’ as the path for peace-makers. 

There could be no plainer or more respectable support for 
our theme that no human activity can prevail if strife is banished 
than the decision of the United Nations to go one better than 
the League by making war to enforce its authority. In con- 
sequence the U N already shapes better. Well entrenched with 
a world-wide vested interest in a vast bureaucracy and a richly 
endowed publicity machine it makes sure that its services shall 
be indispensable if not useful. But up to date we cannot say 
that either UN or League have made progress in curbing 
warlike preparations. Even in the *twenties and ‘thirties the 
war-sick nations could not be brought to take the first step in 
disarmament: indeed they were less successful than the dip- 
lomatists who did achieve a measure of naval reduction. In the 
events which led to Hitler’s War the League thrust Italy into 
the Axis camp, and Russia out of its councils, but otherwise 
played no part. The case has not changed much up to date. 
Everybody knows that loads enough to kill millions are daily 
in the air, yet the U N disarmament procedure moves in the 
leisurely manner of the Council of Trent. In the Press the topic 
commands scant attention, whilst the chancelleries display a 
dutiful if not an energetic interest. And all this against a back- 
ground very different from that of Tzar Alexander’s day when 
the issues involved were little more significant than those of an 
international football match to-day, and certainly noticed by 
fewer people. To us the issue is whether the planet is to be made 
uninhabitable. Such testimony to our thesis is too plain for 
more words. 


Vv 


To estimate the degree of probability that mankind could 
still avert the catastrophe which impends, let us consider what 
the deliberate eradication of his greatest threat — mass- 
destruction weapons — would involve. It would not help to 
outlaw all nuclear knowledge, apparatus and raw material, 
for good patriots would never forget that to have a monopoly 
of such arms is to be master of the world. It would not be 
enough to put to death all scientists and mathematicians, for 
successors could easily follow the path to their fatal discoveries. 
It would be necessary to go further back. But how far? Beyond 
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the authors of the final stage — Einstein and Rutherford for they 
only worked on previous results and inventions. Likewise with 
earlier savants from Marconi to Galen. From where they 
started worthy men could retread the path to here in no time. 
Do away with letters and figures? Not enough! We have 
already noted that the period since men learned to read and 
calculate is but an infinitesimal fraction of the millennia of 
homo sapiens. They are all too recent. We should have to 
abolish the wheel — the basis of all mechanism. But how to do it 
when every cut stalk and severed neck has a circumference, 
which is a circle, which is a wheel? 

Applying this line of reasoning to the political and economic 
fields we shall reach the analagous conclusions that our pop- 
ulations could not be fed and maintained except as incidental 
to technological progress of which the end product is nuclear 
power. Thus we see that there is no remedy. Cerebration is 
that sort of quality. 

No one denies the peril which threatens mankind and few 
will question its nearness or our version of society’s indiffer- 
ence. Yet, with one accord Man proclaims devotion to peace 
as the sole motive of polity. What are we to make of it? 

We can see but one explanation, namely the present thesis — 
greatly compressed for brevity — or some variant of it. To be 
sure it affronts our notions of human dignity and primitive 
goodness. It is the plain truth and has no other merit. On the 
other hand it shows man’s propensity to strife, not as a per- 
version, but as normal behaviour. It makes clear why men 
praise peace but always prepare for war. Why conflict always 
ensues from human planning. Why our high and subtle cere- 
bration turns to mutual destruction upon pretexts too flimsy 
to cause a fight between dogs. 

Mankind cannot avoid his Oedipean destiny. Hence he can- 
not endure truth face to face, and turns to the soothing delusions 
of enthusiasm though his lofty thoughts lead to aimless strife. 
For faith is sustaining, even though it be in a premise so 
blatantly false as that Man has only to obey his highest faculties 
to win a future of peace and good-will, whereas, in harsh 
truth, the better exercise of his incomparable brain must 
hasten the swift rush toward the dénouement of all his diligence, 
devotion, and labour, namely atomic war, the form of which 
all can see though its last details are preserved as a State 
secret. 








The Edinburgh Festival 


Frae a’ the Airts 


J. G. Weightman 


S a small boy, I had no wish to be an engine-driver or 
A: first-class cricketer; I wanted to learn all the languages 
in the world. I remember thinking there must be about 
twenty-five or thirty of them and that I would soon master the 
lot by dint of hard work. This ambition has gone the way of 
most ambitions. I am still struggling with English and French, 
and in any case I long ago realized that my real worry was 
the central mystery of language, which is not solved at all by 
the learning of new varieties of linguistic expression. But in an 
atmosphere like that of the Edinburgh Festival, where a good 
part of the world seems to lie open before you if you have a press 
ticket, I recover for a while the intense childhood desire to 
taste all kinds of experience which was behind the thirst for 
language-learning. After all, any system of conventions is a 
language and any language is a system of conventions. Opera, 
theatre, concerts, films, late-night reviews, all are grist to the 
mill of curiosity. In a sense, the goodness or badness of the 
offerings hardly matters; what is intoxicating is the sensation of 
moving almost at will over the surface of humanity, from the 
Edinburgh students’ show to a film about young people in 
East Berlin, from a press conference with Spanish dancers to an 
empty hall where a slender little Polish pianist, having thrown 
her coat onto a nearby chair, is dreamily rehearsing some very 
luscious Chopin. The town, too, speaks in its own idiom. The 
dour castle on its eminence may suddenly withdraw inside a 
quite theatrical mist; you look up incredulously from below 
and realize why Romanticism has such a Scottish flavour. 
And if Edinburgh were less whisky-tartan-and-scone, less 
heavily peopled by trim middle-aged women with precise 
voices, the internationalism of the Festival would be less 
evident. Someone said to me that a big Festival of this kind 
would make better sense if it were held further south, in 
Brighton, for instance, where everything is less parochial, more 
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free and easy. I do not think so. It is a definite advantage of 
Edinburgh that the local sauce provides a sharpness of contrast. 


* * * 


As usual, having emerged from the experience, I am faced 
with the problem of making sense of it. I thrash about in my 
impressions, trying various ways of evaluating them. What was 
the most amusing and original thing I saw in Edinburgh? 
Jonathan Miller’s wonderful imitation of a conversation be- 
tween Ayer and Braithwaite, a worthy successor to his pastiche 
of Russell and Moore. Miller is the most intellectual enter- 
tainer I have ever come across. What was the most disappoint- 
ing thing? The extremely dim and ragged performance of 
Beethoven’s second piano concerto given by Myra Hess and 
the Scottish National Orchestra. The most touching? Certain 
parts of The World of Apu, the third film in a trilogy by Satyajit 
Ray, which must be remarkably good if it is all on this level. 
The most tedious? Roger Planchon’s laboriously unfunny skit 
on Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

In the last resort, however, I cannot sort out neatly the 
various impressions I had in the course of a week. I cannot 
reduce them to principles. My mind nibbles around them, 
seeing a connection here and there, postponing decisions on 
many issues, certain only that very few of the experiences were 
aesthetically whole and true. The sad thing about having a 
sharp critical appetite is that it is rarely satisfied. The kind of 
mind that revels in a Festival is perhaps exactly the kind that 
no Festival can appease. 


* * * 


My first definite reflection is that Scottishness is now allowed 
too big a place in the Festival itself. Sydney Goodsir Smith’s 
The Wallace, A Triumph in Five Acts at the Assembly Hall and 
Bjérnson’s Mary Stuart in Scotland at the Gateway Theatre, made 
a very heavy bill. It is, of course, cosy and comforting to find 
oneself in a small country with a strong sense of its past. But 
being Scottish is a sort of passionate hobby of many Scots. The 
lady behind me at the performance of The Wallace quivered and 
spluttered with patriotic emotion. On more than one night, 
apparently, the audience burst spontaneously into ‘Scots wha 
hae’. Ian Cuthbertson, the actor who played the title réle, was 
presented with a banner by the Scottish patriots and was 
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almost saddled in real life with the personality of the national 
hero. All of which is quite silly, because Scottish history as 
illustrated in those two plays should be anything but a source 
of pride. Goodsir Smith presents Wallace as a nationalist far 
ahead of his times, who had no personal ambition and merely 
wished to see his country independent and peacefully united. 
We are meant, Goodsir Smith has explained, to take him as a 
prototype of the gallant little nationalities of the modern 
world. This may be a true reading of his character; the fact 
remains that he was not so much defeated by the English as 
betrayed by his fellow-countrymen. On the evidence of the 
play, the Scots could have kept the English out, if they had 
agreed among themselves. The work is called a ‘triumph’ pre- 
sumably because Wallace’s execution prompted the Bruce to 
raise the standard of rebellion again and eventually recreated 
Scottish independence. But such harmony as was achieved did 
not last. Scotland as a nation was always torn by warring 
feudalisms and religious differences, so that it is difficult for the 
outsider to understand how the contemplation of Scottish 
history can give rise to simple anti-English emotions. 

Goodsir Smith, as distinct from his Scottish audience, seems 
to hesitate between two conceptions. On the one hand, Wallace 
is a pure hero, brave and intelligent, while the English are 
villains (Edward I is sadistic and the Prince of Wales, his son, a 
homosexual fop, at first girlish and then vicious) ; on the other, 
Edward is an acute power-politician who admires the Wallace 
as being the best man in Scotland and wants to use him as his 
viceroy. Wallace hesitates, but finally opts for death as the 
honourable course. There was the makings of a tragedy here. Is 
the Wallace’s acceptance of death not a sign of weakness, a 
falling back on feudal convention which conflicts with his sup- 
posed ability to see beyond feudalism? Could he not, as a 
realistic politician, have made a different decision? Goodsir 
Smith, instead of stating the problem firmly in these terms, 
seems to be uneasy until he can get back to the simple, black 
and white pattern of wicked Englishman and treacherous lords 
versus Wallace and the common people. Basically, his play has 
the same appeal as a Western. I can’t say I was bored by it, but 
I felt I had been on holiday from adult life. 

Mary Stuart in Scotland, being written by a Norwegian, could 
hardly have the same patriotic overtones, but there was the same 
woodenness, the same implication that we ought to be sym- 
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pathizing with the central figure, when in fact that figure was 
ambiguous, not in a realistically human way but through an 
apparent uncertainty in the dramatist’s mind. Was Mary a 
conscientious queen and a broadminded Catholic doing her 
best in difficult circumstances? Was she a silly, imperious 
woman? Was she a bitch and a flirt? In Bjérnson’s play, she is 
all three things at different times without the author appearing 
to be fully aware of the fact. She therefore does not come 
together as a convincing character, although all the ingredients 
of such a character are present. Patricia Kneale looked very 
regal but remained too stiffly gracious as she moved from one 
mood to the next. Perhaps the script did not allow her to do 
otherwise; where it should have provided psychological 
delicacy, it usually offered only pseudo-poetry. I suppose 
Bjérnson, like so many other people, was slightly in love with 
Mary (she has been as well supplied with posthumous admirers 
as Marie-Antoinette) and therefore wrapped her in Romantic 
gauze at the same time as he tried to follow the facts. His play 
has neither the freedom and fullness of out and out Romantic- 
ism nor the strict adherence to life of a realistic study. He 
juxtaposes the strengths and weaknesses of John Knox’s 
character or of Bothwell’s just as clumsily as he does those of the 
Queen’s. The result, curiously enough, is to make the whole 
action appear insignificant - no more than petty, murderous 
squabbles between various forms of stupidity in remote, 
northern fastnesses. Also, of course, Shakespeare queered the 
pitch for all subsequent authors in this genre. If they are not as 
good as he is, and they never are, they inevitably appear much 
less good. 
. * * 

It was interesting to see that the Edinburgh students, in their 
excellent review, Groop 69, damned two different forms of 
historicism, the indiscriminate Scottishness of the Festival and 
the plummy Englishness of the B.B.C.’s ‘ Scrapbook’ pro- 
gramme. But what, generally speaking, is to be done about 
history? To treat it as Goodsir Smith and Bjérnson do is to go 
in for a romantic simplification which is now impossibly naive 
in serious theatre. It is still just tolerable in revivals of nine- 
teenth-century opera. Bellini’s J Puritani, which is set in the days 
of the English Civil War, could hardly have a more childish 
libretto, but this is an acceptable defect since the purpose is to 
put the characters into neat, pseudo-historical situations, where 
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the pressure of conflict will squeeze melody out of them. Opera, 
the least highbrow of the arts, consists almost entirely of legiti- 
mate ham. A composer like Bellini makes no attempt to present 
complexity or uniqueness of emotion; he takes simple emotions 
and translates them into a highly decorative form. The audi- 
torium pulsates with musical life but the human situation is 
tawdry, general and anonymous. Elvira’s madness would be the 
same were the scene laid in any country in the world and, 
whatever the country, all the sounds, rhythms and gestures 
would be Italian, as they are too in Verdi’s Falstaff, the other 
major opera performed by the Glyndebourne Company and 
which also uses fake English local colour. It so happened that 
Elvira was played by Joan Sutherland and Falstaff by Geraint 
Evans, but they are, to all intents and purposes, Italian, not 
British, singers. When Geraint Evans spoke to the press, he 
turned out to be a gentle, humorous man with a pronounced 
Welsh accent. He called upon the critics strongly to support 
any British singer who might show signs of talent, because, he 
said, what British singers lack is self-confidence. The reason 
must be that we have no great, unbroken tradition of elaborate 
singing such as exists in Italy and Germany; therefore any 
British international operatic singer has to acquire a second, 
singing personality, which supersedes his native one. As for the 
historical backgrounds of the operas themselves, they vary 
merely to provide a change of costume. In short, Glyndebourne 
is a Germano-Italian phenomenon, and is probably superior to 
many respectable opera companies in Germany and Italy, just 
as the Latin spoken in certain pockets of civilization on the 
outskirts of the Roman Empire may have been superior to the 
average Latin along the Tiber, or just as the purest examples of 
English civilization of the last generation are now to be found 
not in England but in certain embassies abroad, where they are 
timelessly embalmed, as it were, in the surrounding foreignness. 

But I am wandering from the point. I was asking what 
legitimate aesthetic use can be made of history, if the stirring 
up of simple, heroic emotions is unconvincing. Another course 
is the mock-heroic, of which we were given two examples: 
Les Trois Mousquetaires by the Roger Planchon Company and 
Romulus the Great by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 

Planchon, who is a rising star in Left-wing theatrical circles 
in France, is essentially a follower of Brecht. It is common 
knowledge that he wishes to renovate the theatre both by the 
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destruction of the escapist daydream and by a reading of 
motive based on Marxist realism. I have seen none of his other 
productions, but I have heard a great deal about his deliberate 
wrecking of Marivaux’s refined eighteenth-century stylization 
on the debatable grounds that the truth lies not in the styliza- 
tion itself but in the social reality behind it. Although, as he 
admitted at his press conference, his farcical version of The Three 
Musketeers is no more than a divertissement, it is probably akin 
to his other work in its debunking approach. Only here the 
debunking is fatally easy since there is, in any case, very little 
historical substance in Dumas’s novel to be debunked. It is an 
early example of the spy-thriller adventure story. Reacting 
against the heroic posturings of the traditional dramatization, 
Planchon turns all the characters into figures of fun: D’Arta- 
gnan is a shrewd country bumpkin, Richelieu a petty schemer, 
Buckingham an ardent lover constantly involved in grotesque 
material mishaps, and the King an idiot who has to ask the way 
about his own palace. The athletic vigour with which the many 
characters are kept moving around the stage no doubt repre- 
sents a triumph of production, but there is surely nothing else 
to the show. I could see no particular wit or inventiveness in 
the stage business; certainly there was none in the dialogue. 
At first I thought we were going to be entertained by a skit 
on power politics in Richelieu’s time. Not a bit of it. It was all 
just crass, unimaginative, music-hall farce. I yawned and shifted 
in my seat and exchanged wry, puzzled glances with a French 
friend who also happened to be present. Finally, I was forced 
to admit a truth I have often loyally suppressed: the French, 
and more especially the young, modern French, can at times be 
boring. Although I sympathize with Planchon’s aim to bring 
the theatre to the people, in this instance his working-class 
audience at Villeurbanne would do better to read the original 
novel, which is at least enjoyable blood-and-thunder. The farce 
is not a corrective to the false heroics of the book; it does not 
tell the ironical truth about history ; it is just one hackneyed joke 
spun out for two and a half hours. There is surely little to 
choose between this Left-Wing vacuity and the similar com- 
bination of stage cleverness and Right-Wing vacuity in Jean- 
Louis Barrault’s production of Claudel’s Christophe Colomb. 

At last, however, we come to a play that was both genuinely 
ironical about history and fairly funny. Romulus the Great is a 
Swiss comment, in the manner of Bernard Shaw, on the evils of 
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imperialism. The Shavian paradox is that the last and most 
virtuous emperor is a man who has intrigued to obtain the 
imperial dignity in order deliberately to destroy the empire. 
Carrying immobilism to extremes, he raises poultry in his 
country villa, instead of attending to affairs of state. He watches 
the collapse of his country before the barbarian invaders with 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is paying for the guilt of 
conquest. He himself is prepared to die as part of the sacrifice. 
Then comes a second Shavian twist: when the barbarian chief, 
Odoaker, finally reaches Romulus’s villa, he reveals himself to 
be a civilized poultry-breeder like the emperor and very 
anxious to make peace with the ghost of imperial authority in 
order to prevent his heirs carrying on a policy of senseless con- 
quest. Romulus agrees to grant him the title of Duke of Italy 
and civilized impulses seem assured of at least a temporary 
triumph. 

It would be idle to pretend that the text has any of Shaw’s 
sparkle. Also, apart from Joe Greig, who achieved a very 
creditable performance as the emperor, the members of the 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre gave it no more than an amateur 
rendering. A further limitation is that the transition from irony 
to seriousness, always a difficult matter, is not successfully 
managed by the dramatist. Still, if we exclude Chekhov’s 
Seagull, this was easily the most intelligent play in the second 
week of the Festival, being neither densely serious like The 
Wallace and Mary Stuart in Scotland nor meaninglessly frivolous 
like Les Trois Mousquetaires. 


* * * 


The middle-aged naturally suppose that the young have a 
freshness of vision which makes up for their lack of experience, 
sO we enquire anxiously about their view of contemporary 
history. In the murky, tribal warmth of the Cranston Hall 
where the Oxford and Cambridge company were performing, 
in the prim cleanliness of the Chaplaincy Centre where the 
Edinburgh students had to get the better of an atmosphere of 
antiseptic piety, at the Lyric Theatre, where four ex-students, 
Alan Bennet, Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore, 
had put on a very professional show, I listened for enlightening 
hints. I can report that all the young hearts are in the right 
place: racial prejudice is condemned, social benightedness 
laughed at, the vulgarity of the press, radio and television 
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scorned. However, I remember no surprising or especially 
penetrating political remark. These young people, if anything, 
are neutralist and Leftish without any very strong local identi- 
fication. The Oxford and Cambridge students poked fun at the 
anti-bomb demonstrators, as well as at beatniks, holy rollers 
and the Chelsea set. The contemporary mood seems to be one 
of sophistication plus virtue, not sophistication plus naughtiness 
or bravado. But the virtue is a simple human decency, unlinked 
with any national ethos or creed or active political conviction. 
Enlightened education has perhaps at last produced a genera- 
tion who can take human nature calmly for what it is. I should 
be happier myself with a little more unease, with a more urgent 
sense of tragedy behind the jokes, with a sharper awareness of 
the poetic complexity of life. But at the same time I have to 
consider myself, historically, as a survival from the ‘thirties. 
One of these bright young men confessed to me that he had 
fallen asleep at the Old Vic’s excellent performance of The 
Seagull, and I think I see why. Chekhov, like Chopin, Keats and 
some other tubercular artists, is — for contemporary tastes — a 
shade too conscious of the tears in things. The tubercular 
temper is probably as out of date as the syphilitic. The obtrusive 
symbol and self-dramatizing misery are suspect. What temper 
exactly will be associated with coronary thrombosis and cancer 
it is perhaps too early to say. 


* * * 


Another way of approaching this international kaleidoscope 
is to ask oneself what elements were expected, what unex- 
pected. The Seagull, for instance, ran almost entirely true to 
form. If one hadn’t known it was by Chekhov, one would have 
thought it was a pastiche of Chekhov, because of the country- 
house setting with characters exclaiming about the boredom of 
life and the beauty or heaviness of the evening, the embittered 
semi-spinster, the overblown prima donna, the humiliated, 
bespectacled nobody, the passionate girl, the humorous uncle, 
the talk of journeys, the pistol-shot. The one innovation here 
was the interesting interpretation of the part of young Kon- 
stantin by Tom Courtenay. He spoke with a Midlands accent, 
which presumably is native to him, and yet had a choking, 
Method intensity, so that he sounded like a cross between 
John Wain and James Dean. Can it be that Look Back in Anger 
and Room at the Top are going to allow serious romantic parts 
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to be played with a local twang? This would be a remarkable 
step towards the destruction of the Voice Beautiful, which gives 
a hollow ring to so many plays. 

What would we expect from a film about India? Poverty, 
excitability, industrialism jostling with immemorial customs, 
saintly wanderings and contempt for the material details of 
everyday living. All these are in The World of Apu, but it con- 
tains some surprises too. It is curious to see a very Europeanized 
Indian presenting a delicate defence of arranged marriages. 
Apu, an ex-student turned writer, is persuaded to marry a girl 
he has never set eyes on before in order to save her from a 
curse. Through thus yielding to superstition, he obtains the 
perfect wife, beautiful, devoted and intelligent. When she dies 
in childbirth, he is at first inconsolable, and the last part of the 
film deals with his gradual acceptance of his son’s existence. 
The scenes between the small, distrustful boy and the embar- 
rassed father are among the best I have ever seen. The film has, 
however, a streak of sentimentality in it. If Apu is a writer of 
talent, as we are given to understand at the beginning, it is 
difficult to see why his marriage should wipe out all interest in 
general issues or why his wife’s death should unbalance him so 
completely. Nor should his reconciliation with his son be 
presented as giving a completely new meaning to his life. This 
total, romantic concentration on the personal, as opposed to 
the general, is particularly surprising in an Indian whom we 
would expect to be, to some extent, politicized. 

Yet it is more acceptable than the strenuous, social do-good- 
ism of Astrid Henning-Jensen’s Paw — Boy of Two Worlds. The 
Danes have all the foreseeable Protestant virtues, but here they 
struggle unsuccessfully with the problem of evil that Protestants 
have had so much trouble with since they adopted the tenets 
of the Enlightenment. Paw is a West-Indian half-caste orphan, 
who has been brought back to Denmark to live with his father’s 
maiden aunt. Because of his colour, he is persecuted by some of 
the village boys. The maiden aunt dies and Paw is befriended 
by the local fisherman-poacher, who shares his interest in wild 
creatures. Here the film makes the fatal mistake of trying to be 
on two sides at once. Paw is shown defending birds’ nests 
against the marauding village boys, loving an orphaned fox- 
cub, and fraternizing with a hedgehog. But he also helps the 
poacher to shoot deer and himself aims at waterfowl with his 
bow-and-arrow. It is the old story of trying to believe that 
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Nature is good, while at the same time demonstrating that she 
is red in tooth and claw. In the end, the poacher is reconciled 
with the local squire, Paw is granted an honourable place in 
Danish society and the film creaks woodenly to its close, with 
the good characters smiling broadly and the bad ones tactfully 
removed. 

The same unembarrassed insistence on virtue was to be 
looked for in the East German films, which represent another 
off-shoot of the Enlightenment. The Silent Planet, a remarkably 
sententious film about an international flight to Venus under 
the leadership of a Soviet pilot, provides spatial thrills and the 
delights of a ludicrous dialogue. When the pioneers get to 
Venus, they discover that the inhabitants had stolen a march 
on earth-dwellers in the invention of atomic energy and, while 
preparing for war against the earth, had accidentally destroyed 
themselves. What is not clear to me is the metaphysical status 
of the concept of chance in this popular Marxist thought. We 
are meant to assume that the Venusians blew themselves up 
because they were preparing for aggression; that is, their 
wickedness recoiled upon them. But their elaborate atomic 
system went wrong by accident, and perhaps might have done 
so, even if they had had no warlike intentions. What sort of 
tragedy would this have been? In this respect, there is a curious 
blankness in the Communist approach to Nature. The principle 
of evil is not admitted to be in Nature itself; it exists only in 
those scheming brains which work against the general good, 
and the general good, of course, is always assumed to be im- 
mediately obvious. It follows that the attitudes in The Silent 
Planet are marked by overwhelming simplicity. A sense of 
humour, you feel, would rock the Communist world to its 
foundations. Yet some humorous person was connected with 
the film, because it contains a charming little robot in the 
shape of a speaking tank called Omega, which behaves like a 
super-intelligent dog. I should not be surprised if this film has 
considerable popular success when it is released in Great 
Britain. Its international self-righteousness is reassuring rather 
than offensive. 

Love’s Confusion, an East-German romantic comedy, is just 
as socially virtuous, but I am not sure what the British censor 
should do about it, because it is the first film I have seen in 
which there is absolutely no trace of sexual guilt. A medical 
student, who is head of his youth-group, is having an affair 
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with an intelligent arts student. He is attracted to a pretty 
factory-worker he meets at a fancy-dress ball. She, as it happens, 
is rather annoyed with her jealous, bricklayer fiancé. The 
medical student is so bemused by being in love with two girls 
at once that he neglects his duties as group-leader, so much so 
that the group vote that he should take a holiday. He and the 
factory-girl go camping on the Baltic coast, while the indignant 
bricklayer fiancé comes to complain to the arts student, and of 
course falls in love with her. One couple, then, is making love 
in the sand-dunes and the other sets out to enjoy a romantic and 
cultural motor-cycle tour. Both couples decide to marry, but 
we know, traditional plots being what they are, that the young 
people will work back to their original alignment, and in fact 
they do so. Perhaps remnants of class-feeling can be detected in 
the suggestion that the two students are suited as marriage- 
partners, whereas the bricklayer should pair off with the factory- 
worker. Certainly, the eminent dignity of manual labour is not 
allowed to detract from the superiority of the higher skills. 
The arts student does her regulation period of factory work 
with the proper enthusiasm and ability; we see her joking with 
her admiring foreman. But when she takes out her sketching- 
pad, the whole factory crowds around her. What the sexual 
lesson is meant to be, it is more difficult to say. The young 
people live together with the utmost simplicity. There is neither 
suggestiveness on the one hand, nor any discussion of birth 
control or the likelihood of babies, on the other. Since each 
member of the quartet is doubly in love and since, as one of 
the girls points out, each has certain qualities not to be found 
in the others, the two marriages at the end appear as a sur- 
prising return to bourgeois convention. Logically, all four 
should live together in a group marriage, because they are 
nearer to being a foursome than two separate couples. It 
would be interesting to know whether this is just an accidental 
and unintentional suggestion of this particular film or whether 
it is the natural line of development in the absence of religious 
and moral taboos. 


* * * 


I have not mentioned the documentary films, nor the bulk 
of the fringe activities, nor the many receptions. After revelling 
in all this international variety for the eighth year running, I 
wonder if I shall have the energy to cope with it again. Like 
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poor little Omega on Venus, I feel that the richness of the 
radiations is beginning to disturb my brain. Or, to make another 
comparison, I am reminded of the scientist in Fred Hoyle’s 
fascinating novel who tried to communicate with a Higher 
Being and stretched his mind so much in the attempt that he 
died of the strain. As you switch from ethos to ethos during a 
week’s Festival-going, you come to ask yourself if it is possible 
really to master more than one system of conventions. Each 
living system seems to be altering and reforming as a closed 
entity in order to protect itself from the rest. Anyone really 
acquainted with a fraction of the verbal or artistic languages 
of the world would undoubtedly go mad, or would be mad in 
the first place. Most of the artists glimpsed at rehearsals or in 
interviews had the tranquil, limited, artisan look of people 
doing their best inside one discipline without wondering 
whether it was contradicted or nullified by some other. It is 
not the artist (because he has instinctively made his sacrifice) 
but the eclectic spectator who is exposed to the vast, wild 
jumble of the world. 
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Schooldays 


I. In Bombay 
Zulfikar Ghose 


the hill is a fort. Halfway down the hill, almost concealed 
among jackfruit and mango trees, is — or was in 1943, 
and may yet be there — Our Lady of Good Counsel School. 
From the road below the hill you could see the whitewashed 
church jutting out of the hill and as your eyes followed the 
lines of the church to the steeple, and past that to the over- 
hanging vegetation above it, you would see the grey fort, its 
camouflage of trees stripped by the storms that blow across the 
Arabian Sea. And if you were suddenly caught by the monsoon 
when passing on this road, you would hurry up the steps on the 
hill and either stand under a jackfruit tree, or go into the 
church. All the Catholics in Sion went into this church — not 
only when it rained; and not only on Sundays either. 
Bombay is an island that has to be entered from the north, 
and Sion is some ten miles north of Bombay. So that, in the days 
when the fort was built, Sion Hill must have been the most 
suitable outpost and the most strategic point at which to build 
a fort. And people must have fought there to protect them- 
selves from an actual enemy; not just the weather, not just sin. 
In 1943 when I was eight, I was enrolled at Our Lady of 
Good Counsel School where Miss Pareira taught me the 
English alphabet. It was a simple school run by an English 
priest. I don’t remember his name, but I remember his long 
red beard and how, when he laughed, which was frequently, 
his tiny teeth seemed to jump out of the moist gums. But he 
left and was replaced by a South Indian priest with a dark face 
who was short and paunchy. I think he was a kind man. He 
spoke Tamil in a sing-song voice as though he was reciting 
something in Latin; and sometimes when he was reciting 
something in Latin, people couldn’t say it wasn’t Tamil. 


"Tenia is a hill in Bombay called Sion Hill. At the top of 
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It was a small school with one long room to it which was 
partitioned with bamboos and the roof thatched with palm 
leaves. The floor was of earth which was coated with a solution 
of cow dung. It had no walls and I could look out to the sea 
and to the mango trees. 

Miss Pareira held my hand and showed me how to write the 
alphabet. I looked amazed at the crooked letters as they ap- 
peared awkwardly on the slate; and at night I would open my 
eyes and see them in the dark. They were shapes which I could 
not yet connect. They were like railway carriages, some 
angular and florid and some streamlined, lying on the sidings; 
one day an engine would shunt up and down the sidings, 
collect them all together, and race away across continents. 

After school, Miss Pareira used to come home with me and 
have two biscuits with her tea. Then she would give me an 
hour’s tuition and speak to me with her eyes wide open, and 
her lips pronouncing the words carefully. I watched her lips 
all the time. 

Then she would open her handbag, lipstick her mouth, and 
go home. 

She came for a whole year and my father paid her five rupees 
a month for the tuition. For that year I came first in the class 
every term. So that my father thought I must be the reincarn- 
ated spirit of John Stuart Mill and told Miss Pareira to stop 
coming. I was never again at the top of the class. 

I was 8, but some of my classmates were married men of 
20 or more. Someone had decided that primary and adult 
education amounted to the same thing when the ignorance of 
the students was equal. One of these men came up to me one 
day and said, ‘You come first every time. You think you are 
clever, don’t you?’ I looked at him, already afraid that he 
knew some secret. He went on, ‘Do you know how children are 
born?’ He told me and I did not believe him. I went home and 
looked at my naked body in the mirror, but still did not believe 
him. 

One afternoon I went to the fort with some boys. Other boys 
were already there. They were sitting quietly on the edge of a 
rock, looking down the hill. As we approached, they told us to 
hush. We wondered what was happening, and tip-toed to- 
wards them. From their vantage point, we looked down. 
Some twenty yards down the hill, among the vegetation, a 
man and a woman, naked, were making love. “This is the 
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secret of life,’ a boy whispered. Another, inclined to be wanton, 
threw a stone at the secret of life. The couple dressed hastily 
and hurried away. The school bell rang and we returned, 
flinging stones at the mango trees. 


* * * 


When I had learnt the alphabet and the multiplication 
tables — the two things on which education in India was then 
based — I was deemed ready to seek Truth, and was accord- 
ingly enrolled at Don Bosco High School. 

Don Bosco High School was one of the two top schools in 
India, the other being St Xavier’s. They were both run by 
European Catholic priests with a number of Indian priests 
to assist in the teaching; Don Bosco also had lay teachers 
irrespective of religion. Like all Catholic schools in Bombay, 
Don Bosco was both a day school and a boarding school. All 
Catholics were boarders; I do not know whether out of com- 
pulsion or out of choice, but I suspect that they were all 
boarders out of precedent and tradition; and I do not recall a 
single Catholic at my school who was not a boarder. The 
Catholics in Bombay were then very poor; not being business- 
men or industrialists — the two professions that brought in 
wealth, and which were monopolized by the Hindus and the 
Parsis — the Catholics worked mostly as clerks or teachers, 
hardly earning a hundred rupees a month. Consequently, the 
schools and the convents assisted them by providing cheap 
education and boarding for their children. The rest of us at 
Don Bosco, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs were all day 
scholars. We attended the same classes as the Catholics, but 
there was always the feeling of segregation. They had a re- 
fectory, a chapel, a dormitory, while we had the large playing 
field. They were allowed to play games only at set hours, and 
they only played soccer and hockey, while we played cricket all 
the time. They had set hours for study, while we roamed the 
streets until late at night. Yet it was rare for a boarder to come 
among the top ten at exams. 

We would walk to school in the morning and hang around 
outside the school building, waiting for the bell to ring. Be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 this time passed with fighting, 
playing, or the copying of homework from someone else. At 
around the age of 14 we gave up the fighting and playing, felt 
bold enough to face the masters without homework, and just 
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hung around watching the girls in the college which was 
across the street from Don Bosco. The lady teachers who 
taught the lower part of the school and who a year previously 
had shrieked at us for not getting our spelling right, now 
assumed a special interest. There was one teacher who was 
particularly beautiful, and who came to be called Pussy. First 
we studied her beauty with a theoretical interest, made note of 
her mannerisms; then we observed her movements. Some, 
who lived in the same part of Bombay as she did, timed them- 
selves so that they caught the same bus. We were all in love 
with Pussy, and she knew it. We watched her from a distance 
until she left. 

When the bell rang, we went inside and lined ourselves in a 
corridor. It was a long corridor, and the day scholars lined on 
one side and the boarders on the other. The first period was 
called Catechism and Moral Lesson. The boarders went to their 
classes for Catechism and we went for our Morals. Moral 
instruction involved the learning by heart of a book of questions 
and answers which began, I remember: 

Q: What is the purpose of life? 

A: The purpose of life is to do good and to avoid sin. 

Q: What is a sin? 

And so on it went, snowballing, until it got to its Ultimate, 
God. It had been specially written for secular students by the 
Catholic principal of another school. It was a work of much 
subtlety for it inculcated Christian virtues without reference to 
any religious dogma and without saying anything which would 
explicitly contradict any of the several Indian religions. It was 
highly approved of by secular parents. But we loathed it because 
we were required to learn it. I and my friends, who were of an 
independent spirit, found excuses to come late and to miss this 
first period. At the end of the year a Moral Competition was 
held. The whole school was packed in the hall. Four boys who 
had proved themselves outstanding in learning the answers sat 
on the stage; four masters sat at the front of the hall. And one 
by one they asked questions from the book; if one of the boys 
made a mistake, or a slip, even if he stuttered, a bell rang and 
he was disqualified. The boy who made no mistake and remem- 
bered the book to its last punctuation mark, won the prize, a 
cup. It was a completely pointless competition, like a T V 
quiz; even an idiot could win. 

After the Morals period, the boarders joined the day scholars 
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for the rest of the day. I remember best the teaching of English, 
for I had no inclination to learn anything else. Conan Doyle 
and P. G. Wodehouse figured among the text-books, while 
Dickens and Shakespeare did not. The only Shakespeare that 
we read at school was an act from Macbeth — and that too be- 
cause the master rather fancied himself as Macbeth. The 
emphasis, however, was on grammar. It was a maxim with the 
teachers that if you knew grammar then you had the key to the 
English language; and spelling and handwriting were more 
important than the spoken word. We were always writing 
essays on subjects like Necessity is the Mother of Invention, and 
always parsing sentences of the most complicated construction. 
We were not encouraged to read any literature. 


* * * 


There was one English priest at Don Bosco. His name was 
Father Cochrane. He was a Yorkshireman. I remember him 
right to the veins on his bony hands; the rare twinkle in his 
blue eyes; the flexing of his jaw muscles as he suppressed annoy- 
ance at our pranks. I remember him best because he was a 
cricketer and I was the cricket captain. He would play with us. 
He bowled a good medium-pace, his white cassock floating in 
the air, his black patent-leather shoes raising dust with the 
stamp of his feet as he ran to the wicket, the ball clutched in his 
left hand, the sleeves of his cassock rolled. While fielding, he 
stood about like a child in a white nightgown who does not 
want to go to sleep. He batted with much power, the pads in- 
visible under his cassock. He was the only priest who was 
actively interested in the day scholars. 

As Father Prefect, he was in charge of the school discipline. 
He had appointed me captain of the school Safety Patrols (a 
safety patrol was the same as a prefect is in England) and I 
used to go to see him frequently to discuss matters of discipline. 
One day, I remember going to see him in his room and finding 
a strange look on his face; his hair was slightly ruffled, and his 
eyes looked as though he might have been weeping or sup- 
pressing some strong emotion; he might have been having a 
siesta for all I knew, but I felt certain that despite the facade of 
strong-willed discipline and a stern eye with which he counten- 
anced us, there was something touching about Father Coch- 
rane. Seeing him that afternoon, as though I had intruded on his 
private suffering, I felt ashamed of myself. It was as though the 
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person I had looked up to as my ideal was as weak as I was. I 
learnt of the loneliness of man. 

Father Bianchi, an Italian, taught us biology. He didn’t 
teach so much as hurry through a text-book, holding it in his 
hand and waving it in the air. He had a quick temper and would 
march down a row of desks and strike one on the head with his 
knuckles. He played soccer with the boarders: referee and coach, 
whistle in mouth, he would lose his temper as someone fumbled 
with the ball and would himself take the ball and dodge past 
everyone, the whistle making short sounds as he breathed hard. 
In class he expressed a similar annoyance; if someone did not 
draw the heart or the kidney right, he would rip out the page 
and draw the figure himself. One biology lesson sticks in my 
mind. I had read through the text-book as soon as I had bought 
it, and the chapter on the bladder had held my interest. I had 
spent hours puzzling over the phrase ‘. . . and passes out 
through the urethra.’ But Father Bianchi never explained it. 
He just uttered ‘and passes through the urethra’ and left it to 
my imagination. 

But the biology lessons taught me little about the human 
body. Two of the lady teachers taught me everything. But that 
was a few years later, and before that I learnt about death. 


* * * 


The "forties in India were a time of trouble. The Royal 
Indian Navy mutinied. Ships loaded with ammunition blew 
up in the harbour of Bombay, blowing up half the city with 
them. Hindus and Muslims killed each other. Walking down 
the street in the morning, you would find the hacked limbs of a 
man lying on the pavement. Lorries, collecting dead bodies, 
would pass by the streets as though they were collecting 
garbage cans. 

In 1946, when the communal rioting was at its worst, I fell 
on my back, and two days later noticed that the colour of my 
urine had changed to a blackish red. It was kidney haemor- 
rhage, though it wasn’t discovered for a month. The family 
doctor, Dr Vidhya — and God rest his poor soul now — came to 
see me. He dressed like Neville Chamberlain. A stiff high 
collar, a large knot in his tie, and however much the heat in 
Bombay, he always dressed as though he was in Harley Street. 
During his twenty years of practice he had come across no 
disease other than malaria and typhoid. So he had concluded 
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that no other illness occurred in Bombay. When he came to see 
me, he went through the usual motions of taking my tempera- 
ture, tapping on my chest, asking me to breathe hard, to pull 
out my tongue. He shook his head. ‘Yes, malaria again,’ he 
said. Dr Vdhyia believed in quinine; there was, he said, a great 
future for quinine in India. And accordingly, he prescribed 
quinine. I swallowed tablet after tablet and grew worse. My 
father grew impatient and called another doctor. My urine was 
getting blacker every day, but I never mentioned it since it 
never occurred to me that it had anything to do with my illness. 
The new doctor asked to test my blood and my urine. He was 
horrified. He was modest enough to say that the nature of my 
illness was too serious for him to treat, and in any case I had to 
go to a nursing home. My father chose a nursing home near 
Marine Drive that cost fifteen rupees a day. Bombay’s two top 
doctors, Dr R. N. Cooper and Dr R. A. F. Cooper (‘All we 
need is Dr R.I.P. Cooper,’ someone remarked), came to see me. 
Each day the blood was running out; I was shrinking. There 
was only one cure: penicillin which had recently been dis- 
covered and which was only just available in Bombay; its 
supplies were short and it was expensive. But only penicillin 
would save me. I was not to move. I was not to eat, but only to 
drink water or coconut water or eat vegetable soup. I was to 
urinate as much as I could until the kidneys stopped bleeding. 

The Cooper brothers left their instructions and one of them 
came to see me once a week. But a nurse blundered. Instead 
of giving me vegetable soup, she gave me soup with chunks of 
meat in it which I ate with gratitude, not knowing of the 
doctor’s instructions then. This offset what effect the penicillin, 
injected every three hours day and night, was having. By a 
chance the next Cooper visit coincided with the nurse bringing 
the soup. She was dismissed. 

An Anglo-Indian nurse took over. She called me her son and 
wanted to kiss me and I refused and she would tease me. Once 
while putting the thermometer in my mouth, she took it away 
at the last moment and put her mouth to my lips instead. I 
burst into tears. But she was a sweet nurse, and I think I must 
have loved her since I hid my face every time she came in. 

The breeze from the Arabian Sea blew in through the win- 
dows. I drained coconut after coconut of its water and grew 
sick of it. They measured my urine every day in ounce units; 
one day I urinated just over a hundred ounces and the whole 
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nursing home came to congratulate me. It was a sure sign that 
I would live. As the months passed, I grew despondent. I 
wanted to run down the beach, I wanted to eat. But for six 
months I lay flat on my back, the syringe needle pricking 
through the pores of my arms and legs every three hours; to 
give me energy, two large doses of glucose were injected 
through my veins every day. 

As I lay recovering, the India I had known was dying out- 
side. A curfew had been imposed. But at night, as I lay listening 
to the waves, the cry of a stabbed man would suddenly fill the 
air. The tyres of a police jeep would squeal down the street, 
and pistol shots would be fired. And in the morning the lorry 
would collect the dead. 

In my mind my own illness and the murders in India, which 
I saw as an illness, will always have a singular identity. I re- 
covered and had to learn all the motions of the living human 
body again. 

* * * 

Independence came. The tricolour with Asoka’s wheel in its 
centre waved from buildings. People gave parties, had festivals, 
and continued to murder. Gandhi fasted. I returned to school 
and found that everyone, including the priests, were learning 
Hindi. I started reading Byron and walking with a limp. I read 
Wordsworth and looked for daffodils in vain. I read Omar 
Khayydm and longed for wine. I began to write imitations of 
Byron and looked for a woman who walked in beauty like the 
night of cloudless climes and starry skies. She lived next door. 
As it happened, she was also a teacher at Don Bosco. I will call 
her Esther. She was a Catholic, and three years older than I 
was. She played the piano beautifully. She had six brothers and 
I used to play cricket with all of them. 

One day, when I was 15, I went to their house. Most of the 
brothers were out and Esther was playing on the piano. I asked 
her would she teach me. She rose and let me sit on the stool. 
Standing behind me and her arms coming round my shoulders, 
she held my hands and showed me how to play chopsticks. 
After my first piano lesson, I went home and wrote a poem. 
She said I could come again for more lessons; she would play 
a tune which I particularly liked (‘Oh how we danced/ On the 
night/ We were wed’) whenever she was alone in the house and 
leave the door open. I saw her more and more and the piano 
lessons never materialized. We would walk to school together. 
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At 18, she was a fully grown woman; I was a mere boy. But I 
was taller than her, and had taken to body-building and 
weight-lifting and would walk like a gangster, though without 
giving up the Byronic gait. We would meet in the evenings in 
secret: one could not fall in love openly in India; parents would 
not allow it; and religious feeling was too strong for a com- 
munity to permit lovers of differing religions. We talked a lot 
about religion. She would say that hers was the true religion, 
and she could only marry a Catholic; I would argue for 
Islam. But we never quarrelled, although it is easy to quarrel 
about religion in India, even with people one loves. We just 
talked and then gave up the talk for embraces. We fell in love. 
But a year before I left India, I met another teacher, who was a 
Parsi. I shall call her Mithoo. And although I carried on with 
Esther, she, knowing that I was leaving for England, grew more 
practical and began an attachment with another young man. 
But she did not know that I knew about him and I did not 
know that she knew about Mithoo. 

I never asked Mithoo her age, but she must have been at 
least ten years older than I was, and therefore she was more 
possessive and physically more demanding. She saw some of the 
poems I had written and came and told me she liked them. 
Flattered, I agreed to meet her after school. She brought me 
some books to read and talked about them. She would tell me 
what to read. Guy de Maupassant was her own favourite. She 
brought me his short stories, and going through the contents 
page, marked the stories which I mustn’t read - so that I 
would be sure to read them. These were the erotic ones. We 
met more frequently; we would go to a beach and when night 
came, make love. She taught me more than Father Bianchi 
ever could. 


II. In Ireland 
Ian Sainsbury 


HERE can hardly be an English writer left who has not 
written about his schooldays, with nostalgia, disgust, 
or the two combined into disgusting nostalgia. In Irish 
letters, however, the harking back to school is not so common; 
the only two examples that come to mind are Joyce’s picture 
of life at Clongowes Wood, which is a Catholic school and gave 
him the pandy bat and the Lenten retreat; and Shaw’s passing 
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references to his Protestant education in Sixteen Self Sketches. 
Nothing else, to my knowledge, has been written about the 
Irish Protestant middle-class schools, surprisingly, for they are 
unique, full of colour and epitomize the conflict inherent in all 
education. 

Society demands that children be sent to school so that they 
may acquire skills and become productive. It also requires 
that they absorb the community ethos, so that they do not later 
become a disruptive force. The English public school used to be 
a perfect example of this view in practice, with its code of 
acceptance; acceptance of established religion, of games, of 
Latin and Greek as the best, and perhaps the only kinds of 
knowledge; acceptance of a caste system with arbitrary taboos — 
so many buttons to be done or undone, so many privileges 
acquired by seniority, by athletic or academic prowess.’ Sex 
was rigidly excluded from the picture, being of no interest to 
society except as the instrument of procreation, when required; 
in any other context it was considered wasteful of energy 
which should have been devoted to society’s aims, and pro- 
ductive of loyalties to individuals which should have been 
reserved for the community. The professed aim of this system 
was the moulding of character (as opposed to the development 
of personality), and its unacknowledged goal the creation of a 
supply of colonial administrators. 

Against this, there is the view which holds that the business 
of education is, not to demand acceptance of a certain set of 
values, but to supply the mental and physical equipment which 
will make the choice of right values a possibility. At the same 
time as the child is taught how to live with other people, it is 
instilled with a sense of proportion about their claims on him, 
and his on them. Most people to-day would agree that it is a 
better view than the old one, but not by any means all people. 
The conflict goes on. 

For us Irish Protestant middle-class children going to school 
in the ’thirties, another issue, local and temporal, blended with 
the perennial one. We were Protestants living in a country over 
whose Catholic population we had until quite recently exer- 
cised considerable power. We owed our allegiance to, and 
received our support from England, and now we were cut off 
from it. Our parents were quite determined that their children 
were not going to go native. We were in fact shoneens; literally, 
‘little Johns’, poor man’s John Bulls, sedulous apes of English 
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manners and accents; and our school fees were paid to keep us 
that way. 

Of course, there was bound to be a clash between the 
determination of our parents and that, equally strong, of some 
of our teachers, that we should be taught to live in the country 
as it was, on terms of equality with the rest of the inhabitants, 
and not to go baying for the cross-channel moon. These 
teachers had an implacable enemy in my grandmother, who 
would say of someone she disliked, ‘He has the monkey’s upper 
lip. Oh, very Irish.’ They got small encouragement from some 
of our parents, who objected to the compulsory Gaelic in the 
curriculum. When it was pointed out to them, however, that 
they would have to compensate the school for the loss of the 
government grant for each child learning the language, pre- 
judice gave way before commercial principles and we had to 
run the risk of long upper lips and Popery, and be that much 
less like the well-behaved quasi-Englishmen they hoped we 
would become. 

I went to the first of my three schools in 1934, when the 
Irish Free State had been in existence for twelve years and “The 
Soldier’s Song’ long ago adopted as its national anthem; yet 
we played ‘God Save the King’ on social occasions. George V 
was de jure king of all Ireland then, and represented by a 
Governor-General, so there may have been some excuse for 
that, but there was no excuse for what happened in history 
class one day. We learnt the history of our country from a work 
prescribed by the Department of Education, which gave a 
simplified, pro-Catholic and anti-English picture of events. 
At the end of each chapter there were background pieces about 
various aspects of Gaelic culture — illuminated manuscripts, 
round towers and so on. Officially we skipped these, but of 
course I had to read them and so asked one day what a Cis- 
tercian was, to be told it was ‘something I didn’t need to know 
about’. Now this was more or less the same answer I had been 
given in Scripture class to my request for an exact definition 
of the recurrent word ‘foreskin’, so that for years the Cistercian 
order had associations for me that would have distressed its 
founder. 

Though we were constantly being reminded in this way that 
we were Protestants, we were never told why we were Protest- 
ants and not Catholics, or for that matter, why we were 
Christians and not Jews. We were not taught religion, but a 
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subject called Scripture. Every day in every way, we cor- 
roborated Shaw’s statement in Sixteen Self Sketches that ‘Ireland, 
as far as the Protestant gentry is concerned, (is) the most 
irreligious country in the world. . . Irish Protestantism was not 
then a religion; it was a side in political faction, a class preju- 
dice, a conviction that Roman Catholics are socially inferior 
persons. . .’ And yet the sons of two prominent Republican 
politicians were at that school, and the headmaster was a 
pacifist. Years later, I heard that boys were being taken away 
by their parents because he was encouraging them to question 
the unquestionable — the belief that Ireland belonged, as of 
right, in the United Kingdom and that their first allegiance 
lay there. Yet again, I was terribly bullied at that school, and 
the pacifist head, who would read Saint Joan to the history class, 
and give gramophone concerts on Friday nights, used to de- 
nounce me in public for my addiction to the cinema. He tried 
to counteract this by showing us 16 mm. educational films 
about Nigerian cocoa or Canadian timber on a projector which 
often broke down. I think he believed so passionately in 
sweetness and light that he could not tolerate anyone trying to 
find their own paths to these desirable objectives; certainly, he 
had an uncontrollable temper — the result, I believe, of shell- 
shock — and smoked incessantly, even in class. The boy sitting 
near the window in summer or the fire in winter was constantly 
distracted by the cigarette butts flying past his head. 

Obviously, with his gramophone concerts and film shows, 
he believed in the most modern aids to education, and had also 
provided one of the most essential — a girl. This was, of course, 
a boys’ school, but it had a mixed kindergarten attached, and 
for some imponderable reason, a girl had been allowed to 
infiltrate into the school proper. I suspect that the headmaster 
had co-educational leanings and let her in as a sort of pilot-fish, 
but the following shoals never came. There she was, though, 
pretty, mammiferous and pursued home daily by bicycling 
boys. She was later removed to a girl’s school, but must have 
contracted dangerous ideas of independence, for she eventually 
married a Catholic. 

In spite of the obscurantism and the bullying, I think the 
place gave many of us something worth having. We caught 
some of the anarchic individualism that pervaded it and bred 
impartially ‘God Save the King’ and the readings from Saint 
Joan. In 1940, my parents could no longer afford to keep me 
there, and I was sorry to go; instead, they sent me to an en- 
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dowed school, where there was a tradition of hard work, 
academic and athletic distinction. It was an excellent school, 
and I suppose I made progress there, but nothing about it 
sticks in my mind; it had no personality. 

After a year, a sort of distant aunt came to my rescue. This 
aunt practically invented the whole concept of shoneenism; 
she went to church twice a day, and I think she believed that 
God was Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, teetotal, and quite without 
any trace of the monkey’s upper lip. Years later, when I be- 
came an actor, the only point of contact we had, because his 
father was a clergyman, was Alan Simpson, who runs the 
Pike Theatre in Dublin. He also holds a commission in the 
National Army, and she was horrified that the son of a Protest- 
ant cleric should have joined this body. I think she would not 
have minded nearly as much if he had enlisted in the Gestapo. 
If she had lived until 1957, when Alan was unsuccessfully 
prosecuted for presenting ‘a lewd and profane play’ (The Rose 
Tattoo), she would no doubt have seen this as a punishment for 
his apostasy. 

Now at all events, she made it possible for me to go to the 
only school in the Free State represented at the Headmaster’s 
Conference. The headmaster, in fact, was an Englishman; we 
went to chapel twice a day, and the school was administered 
on the same plan as an Oxford college. There, if anywhere, I 
should have been safe from the contagion of Rome and rebel- 
lion. If my aunt had known what the place was really like — 
and if she had read Romeo and Juliet — she might well have 
exclaimed, ‘O serpent heart hid in a flowering face!’ 

This establishment was founded in the 1830s by an English 
Puseyite, in the course of what Dr R. B. McDowell has called 
‘a series of eccentric if fruitful educational adventures’. He had 
the notion that cross-fertilization might take place between 
what was best in the Irish character and the English — the 
latter being represented by the public school system. He 
espoused, among other causes, an agitation for the repeal of 
Catholic Emancipation, but he will be more kindly remembered 
for having laid down that the Irish language should be part of 
the school curriculum. His house was builded on sand, however. 
There is something in the air of Ireland that erodes any edifice 
of organization and discipline; talk, drink, intimations of 
immortality and sometimes violence conspire to defeat the 
keen-eyed and firm-jawed conqueror. (Shaw once said of 
Dublin that it was a city where ‘slack-jawed blackguardism is 
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as rife now as it was when I lived there’.) These forces had been 
at work in the school, and were well in the ascendant; the 
headmaster was fighting a rearguard action. 

The school had been built on the slopes of what was reputed 
to be a fairy mountain, and it may have been this that helped 
to establish the belief, current in other Dublin schools, that it 
was a hotbed of buggery. From the steps of the headmaster’s 
house, William Smith O’Brien harangued a rebel mob in 1848, 
and on our mountain walks we passed the gravestone of an 
Irish soldier, ‘shot’, according to the inscription, “by the forces 
of the British Crown’. Our science master, who was a Catholic, 
had helped De Valera to escape from Lincoln Jail, and then 
taken a job at the school to escape the attentions of the Aux- 
iliaries; he was still there in 1944, and when we came out of the 
chapel on Armistice Day, he would be standing respectfully 
by the War Memorial, head bowed, inscrutable. The English 
master went to London in 1940 to join up, but came back 
‘having decided, sir, that the Allies were as iniquitous as the 
Axis’. He had mildly Fascist tendencies, fostered, I imagine, 
by reading W. B. Yeats, on whom he was an authority, and 
sublimated them on occasion by ordering every third boy out 
of his class. He affected a sort of Johnsonian utterance, and 
liked to walk along railway lines; this tendency led to his being 
killed by a train a few years ago. 

In this unfriendly soil, shoneenism withered and died. For 
instance, I successfully avoided for three whole years all forms 
of compulsory physical exertion, simply by declining to play 
games, not going on runs or turning up for P T classes — and 
was never punished for it. I attribute this, not to any ingenuity 
on my part, but to the vitiation of authority’s energy and 
alertness by the air, or the fairies, or something. The Protestant 
religion, spiritual arm of shoneenism, was in full retreat before 
a wave of High Anglicanism led by an incense-loving chaplain 
and a master who crossed himself and bowed to the altar. In 
the secular field, several bridgeheads had been established; 
a printing press, an art room (dedicated to drinking and 
smoking) and a farm. Sex raised its delightful head at regular 
intervals, and once, having raised it too high, was investigated 
by the school doctor, who was hissed in the dining hall for this 
piece of impertinence. (To do him justice, he had not disclosed 
his findings to the head, who only came to hear of the whole 
thing because of the hissing.) One gorgeous morning the 
master taking breakfast locked the door of the dining hall and 
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addressed the school at some length on the utter non-pregnancy 
of the matron, to the confusion of most of us, who had never 
thought of her in this context at all. We repudiated with con- 
tempt a system under which we were allowed to roam the 
Dublin mountains unsupervised, on trust not to smoke or go 
to the pictures or into pubs, but beaten if we were caught doing 
any of these things. 

The headmaster, being an Englishman, could not be guilty 
of shoneenism, but he did his best to carry out the founder’s 
wishes by trying to infuse a clean-limbed, clear-eyed attitude 
into the prevalent je-m’ en-foutisme of the school. He had no allies, 
masters and boys being happily united in frustrating his efforts. 
He was a smallish pink man with a phallic head and a squeaky 
voice who had ‘put the school on its feet again’ after an epoch 
when the total strength had fallen to about thirty boys, and 
bullying was rife. He succeeded in increasing the number of 
boys threefold. ‘Indeed, the headmaster has a gift for admini- 
stration,’ one of the staff used to say, quite without malice, 
‘while his predecessor was only a scholar and a gentleman.’ 
He had also stopped the bullying, in as much as the word means 
the persecution of younger boys by older, but he had imported 
a clean-limbed, clear-eyed contempt of the intellect and in- 
tolerance of eccentricity which is such a wholesome feature of 
the public school system. A movement to eliminate undesir- 
able tendencies towards intellect and oddness in myself was 
initiated by his son, whom he had unwisely placed at the 
school. This took the form of several boys lining up against the 
classroom wall between every period and throwing books at me. 
After a while, I ran away to my grandmother, who brought me 
back in a taxi and demanded the names of the little fiends who 
had treated me with such barbarity. The headmaster had to 
include his own in the list, but revenged himself by visiting me 
in the sanatorium, where I was recuperating, and lecturing me 
on the sins of conceit and lack of adjustment to the prevailing 
spirit of the community. My housemaster and form master, on 
the other hand, congratulated me on having put up with it for 
so long, and told me that while life was, on the whole, like that, 
it wasn’t going to be while they were in charge. Looking back, I 
think it was a victory; I had behaved like myself, according to 
my own code and not as people at large thought I should 
behave. That time at least I got away with it. 

At the end of my first year I sat for the Irish Department of 
Education Intermediate Certificate and the Oxford and 
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Cambridge Joint Board School Certificate. We had an Irish 
master with a remarkable gift for cramming; after a year, 
several boys who had been evacuated from English public 
schools obtained passes in the language in both these examina- 
tions. I then spent a year happily ‘specializing’, which I inter- 
preted as not doing any work that didn’t interest me. The 
following year I was made a prefect, largely I think so that I 
could work in peace for a Sizarship to Trinity College, Dublin. 

There was a tradition that boys on their last night at the 
school should get drunk, climb roofs or make some other 
gesture of defiance. I had no particular plans, but a day or 
two before the end of term the head crassly sent for my best 
friend, who was not a prefect, and expressed the hope that we 
were not going to do anything foolish. My housemaster sug- 
gested that I should demand an explanation of this act of 
disloyalty. The headmaster went purple in the face and gobbled 
like a turkeycock. 

‘How dare you speak to me like that! After all I’ve done for 
you. When I look at boys like you I feel I’ve failed in my work 
here.’ 

And so, thank God, he had; and so had my aunt; and so 
had the whole absurd, bigoted, mercantile Protestant establish- 
ment. Going out of the study, I nearly tripped over my upper 
lip. 

‘There’s many a good Irishman was a Protestant’, says 
Seumas Shields in O’Casey’s play, The Shadow of a Gunman, 
but the admission is a grudging one, and no amount of chat 
about Emmet and Wolfe Tone will alter the unshakeable 
conviction of most Irishmen that ‘shoneen’ and ‘Protestant’ 
are interchangeable terms. Certainly, much of what I have had 
to say here can only confirm it. Speaking in the Irish Senate 
on the divorce bill, Yeats once said of the Irish Protestants, 
‘we are no petty people’, but he cannot have been thinking of 
the small-minded bigotry described here. There is a need for 
the best kind of Protestant outlook in Ireland, but it will not 
be met by talking about monkey’s upper lips, sneering at the 
Irish language and generally behaving like settlers among 
savages. (If you expect people to behave like savages, they pro- 
bably will; God knows in Ireland they often have.) It is 
criminal to poison the minds of children with this sort of 
rubbish, and if there is less of it in Ireland now, it is because 
people have been taught how despicable it is, as I was, twenty 
years ago. 








Don Fuan : the Comic Vision 


Byronic Reorientation 


Patricia M. Ball 


the poetry is worth praising merely for this intention. 

Mr Paul West’s Byron and the Spoiler’s Art* — part of 
which has appeared in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY -— is a 
welcome sign of a recent change in Byronic studies. The scene 
is no longer exclusively dominated by the biographers, and we 
who cherish the poetry sufficiently to feel partisan about it 
must now hope for as many happily argumentative years in the 
fashion as the disputing theorists of the poet’s life and character 
have enjoyed. We cannot, alas, look for so large an audience; 
our opportunities for Sunday-newspaper revelations are likely 
to be few. 

Mr West’s short book, like M. Robert Escarpit’s much 
longer one, is a transitional study. He is concerned, he says, ‘to 
look at the man for the sake of the writings’, and so to indicate 
‘the literary implications of this much-quarried temperament’. 
The poetry, that is, is still very closely attached to its creator: 
it is to be understood in the light of what we know about him. 
Biography is not central but it is still regarded as indispensable, 
and indeed at times in this book the ‘temperament’ can be felt 
strongly drawing attention to itself, seeming to beguile Mr 
West into forgetting his order of precedence. 

I may be eccentric in choosing to call this method of mixing 
man and poems transitional, but I do so because I would go 
beyond it and say that it is possible to get nearer to the poems 
by leaving aside the problems of the Byronic personality 
altogether. Mr West’s book, though containing many interest- 
ing pointers towards the poetry, does not for me reach it. It 
leaves me, as I think it is meant to, with a total impression of 
that poetry’s incoherence; of its lack of positive direction; and 
of its arrival at success in farce by way of accident, negation 


A BOOK about Byron which seeks to tempt its readers to 


* Chatto and Windus. 18s. 
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and psychological capitulation. This is not my conclusion after 
reading the poems themselves. 

Before I say more about this disagreement with The Spoiler’s 
Art, I must stress that within these chapters there is a great deal 
to enjoy, whatever our final judgement on Byron as a poet may 
be. Mr West often writes with pyrotechnical verve and never 
insults his subject by being dull; in addition, the chapters on 
the ‘romances’ and the plays offer a more sober pleasure, apply- 
ing themselves steadily to such topics as leading themes, 
common properties, and literary problems. These two discus- 
sions are particularly valuable as attempts to take seriously — 
but without infatuation — the most slighted sections of Byron’s 
work, and they illustrate well Mr West’s aim of encouraging 
readers; what he discovers suggests convincingly that their 
complete neglect is the verdict of ignorance. The examination 
of the heroes in the narratives and dramas, for example, shows 
them as an ‘array of estranged souls’, men ‘trapped’ in the 
dilemma of identity, with its fatal extremes of self-loss and 
self-assertion. It is not necessary to share Mr West’s idea that 
farce was Byron’s only answer to this haunted condition to 
find such a theory impressive; the vague clichés of the “Byronic 
hero’ have remained undisturbed for too long. 

Mr West tempts us to Byron also by the sure bait of many 
references to and comparisons with such unexceptionable 
writers as Hemingway, Conrad, Baudelaire, Camus, Gide and 
Arthur Miller. The latter’s salesman Willie seems a sadly 
debilitated companion for the Giaour or even Childe Harold — 
but the modern relevance of Byron is a contention able to bear 
some oddities of association. 

Don Juan, ‘the Byronic microcosm’, rightly has a central 
place in Mr West’s view of the poet’s temperament. His 
remarks on the poem are at once stimulating in their stress on 
its fundamental characteristics and precise in their scrutiny of 
detail; the poet’s attitude to his proliferating cantos and his 
handling of each ottava rima stanza are shown to be intimately 
related. Mr West sees Byron’s attitude in Don Juan as one of 
relieved escape into irresponsibility, artistic and moral. It is 
farce, which offered him ‘a form in which no aspect of the 
poem’s heterogeneousness had to blend artistically with any 
other’. In such a work the poet is free to capitalize his ‘peculiar 
indifference’, to deflate, to dodge commitment, to avoid 
imaginative selection. The result, says Mr West, lacks a 
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‘maintained unity of atmosphere. It is a mixture, not a com- 
pound. It gives life’s incongruities without art’s integration.’ 
‘Incongruities’ is a crucial word to which I shall return. 

Not that Mr West is dismissing Don Juan as a failure: it is 
what it is, he holds, and although philosophically we may feel 
it to be ‘a poem of intelligent despair’, it is at the same time a 
triumph of farcical exploitation. What it does not give us is the 
transmuting of elements we expect from high imaginative 
effort, and it ignores the poetic principle of centripetal pressure 
— ‘the poem is a whirligig, but it spins unpivoted’. 

It is in this interpretation of Don Juan that I feel most doubt 
about Mr West’s conclusions and wonder how far he has been 
reading the poem and how far superimposing his general 
knowledge of Byron upon it. The only way to justify my 
criticism here is to give my own reading of the poem — and 
hence of Byron’s poetic temperament — with the hope in doing 
so I shall promote Mr West’s ends of bringing readers to 
Byron himself. An argument is probably the best means we 
could either of us devise. 

It is possible to claim that Byron arrives at Don Juan by 
means of a coherent artistic advance; that he is governed by 
more compulsive principles than those of haphazard trial and 
error throughout his writing; and that consequently his position 
in this poem is one of much greater artistic and moral stability 
than Mr West’s thesis allows for. But it is not necessary to look 
outside the poem itself for justification of this last point. When 
Mr West emphasizes the incongruities of Don Juan, that 
‘superb sense’ of the ridiculous which is exploited in all possible 
ways, I agree with him; this is a real insight into the nature and 
mechanics of the poem. I do not follow him when he associates 
this characteristic with the mood of farce and the reactions of a 
poet eschewing allegiance to anything outside this mood. 
Byron is committed: he is committed to the comic vision, and 
‘farce’ is not a synonym for this — it is only a peripheral element 
of it. So also is satire or social attack; malice is not the motivat- 
ing force of the Don Juan Byron, although of course satire has 
its place in the cantos. 

To distinguish the comic vision from its satellites of farce and 
satire, I would describe it as synthetic, not analytic; creative 
rather than critical; balanced, not unco-ordinated. Its initial 
movement is not one of repulse but of welcome. It is all these 
things because of the perception from which it springs, a 
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perception of the nature of human creatures. Don Juan as a 
whole gives us the poetic consequences of this act of recognition, 
but there is an episode in the second canto of the poem which 
takes us back to the act itself, so that we are able to see how 
Byron’s comic vision is achieved and where its roots lie. In 
order to substantiate my views on the function of comedy in the 
poem, then, I will concentrate first of all on this revealing 
adventure in Canto II, where Juan suffers shipwreck. What I 
miss in Mr West’s study is any recognition of the action of the 
poem, and its possible function as a pivot for the ‘whirligig’. 

Critics have noted that this episode — culminating in canni- 
balism and madness — seems discordant even in a work which 
thrives on abrupt variety and strongly contrasted events. 
T. S. Eliot has remarked that it is ‘somewhat overdone’. 
Certainly the description of survivors in the longboat is pushed 
to extremes, but designedly so, because Byron is carrying out an 
experiment, and one which is in keeping with Mr West’s poet 
of the romances and plays, interested in human identity and 
the pressures upon it. He wants here to find out and to display 
what happens when human beings are driven to the edge of life. 
What kind of figure do they cut: are they noble, brave and 
high-minded ? 

The experiment begins as a storm hits the ship on which 
Juan is travelling. Foundering quickly, the vessel loses all 
individuality as masts, sails, guns and cargo follow each other 
overboard; wallowing in the sea, it is a ‘mere log’. And this 
process of stripping off is repeated for passengers and crew as 
the panic increases and ‘strange sounds of wailing, blasphemy, 
devotion’ are heard — a human cacophony below the level of 
conversation and the vocal exchanges of individuals. As they 
abandon ship ‘all distinction’ is gone, and the experiences of 
those in the longboat show Byron relentlessly scrutinizing the 
victims as they lay bare the lowest common factors of human 
behaviour. Starting with ‘people in an open boat’, he describes 
their deterioration step by step, removing moral values, 
religious convictions, the humane emotions, as if, like Peer 
Gynt, he were peeling an onion. 

All the time the scene has its standards for comparison. Sky, 
ocean and elements as Byron uses them all speak, in storm or 
calm, for the qualities of grandeur and dignity which humanity 
is so ruthlessly shown to lack. Juan himself is exempt from this, 
however — a point about the hero of the poem to be kept in mind. 
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The boat tosses on the immense sea, and man dwindles to his 
basic passions. Under these conditions of complete exposure, 
without any bolt-holes of personality or the disguises of civiliza- 
tion, the facts of life take their revenge, emerging dominant and 
defining what is meant by man. Byron, letting his scene and 
situation work for him, has only to observe: 


But man is a carnivorous production, 
And must have meals, at least once a day... 


The shift of values, the reduced stature of humanity, is brought 
home without fuss, but inexorably. The scene reaches its point 
of crisis in a logical progression from this statement on the 
human need to eat. Via further reduction — the iron rations, 
Juan’s spaniel, ‘some leathern caps and what remained of 
shoes’ — they come to ‘glare upon each other’ with ‘wolfish 
eyes’. From desire to act is a swift step, and Juan’s tutor 
Pedrillo dies in obedience to the lottery; in obedience, that is, 
to the truth of the human condition. ‘Nature gnawed them to 
this resolution’, and whatever a man may be otherwise, he 
cannot at the last escape from his physical being. He is an 
animal of the earth and is likely to be confronted with this fact 
uncompromisingly. When they eat Pedrillo the nadir is 
touched: 


The consequence was awful in the extreme; 
For they, who were most ravenous in the act, 

Went raging mad — Lord! how they did blaspheme! 
And foam, and roll, with strange convulsions racked, 

Drinking salt-water like a mountain stream, 
Tearing, and grinning, howling, screeching, swearing, 
And, with hyaena-laughter, died despairing. 


This is Byron’s ‘know thyself’. The skins of the onion are all torn 
off; but what remains is worth regarding carefully. On the face 
of it, in all its ‘strange convulsions’, it is not pleasant. If this is 
man as he really is when put to the most severe test, tragedy 
and comedy alike would seem to dissimulate in their presenta- 
tion and their conception of humanity. All we have here is a 
gibbering, distorted, nightmare object: in brief, a grotesque. 
Yet in realizing this, we have not in fact repudiated tragedy 
and comedy equally, but have moved a step away from the 
tragic towards the comic. Byron’s recognition of the grotesque 
element in human behaviour as an inescapable characteristic 
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of the breed is the beginning of his advance to the comic vision. 
At this moment in Don Juan, he removes from human beings 
the possibility of tragedy, saying in effect that the unflinching 
self-mastery and self-confidence which tragedy demands is 
beyond us. We break down, because we feel hungry; where we 
should be superb, we are grotesque. 

This is not the signal for an abdication of poetic responsi- 
bility. Byron is not concluding that therefore everything is 
meaningless, ineffectual, and only farce is left; neither does he 
retreat from what he has seen into the fortress of the satirist 
preserving himself by cynical mockery of the situation, enjoying, 
that is, only the humiliation of it. He regards it squarely and he 
accepts the implications, which are that man’s physical nature 
must be reckoned with, will not be slighted, and may well 
dictate. To demote the tragic in favour of the grotesque in this 
way is to lift the onus of nobility, thereby conferring a freedom 
on man even while it denies the human right to pride. Byron 
takes his discovery as a gift not an insult; this is the crucial 
factor. And after viewing the spectacle at this naked extreme 
he is able to write the rest of Don Juan which concerns the 
‘world exactly as it goes’ day by day, as one accepting and 
exploiting, not rejecting, the compound creation which man is. 
The flesh is never suppressed: it has the honour due to it as a 
partner in experience. Byron is constantly bringing together 
physical reality and the other aspects of life, so that his poem is a 
continual celebration of the union which constitutes humanity. 
Don Juan in all its episodes and its odd amalgamations is 
governed by this imaginative principle. It restates the basic 
equation, mind (or spirit) plus body equals man, but it does not 
satirize man for being so constituted. 

The grotesque sailors are not in themselves comic; but they 
contain the seeds of the comic vision, for in Byron’s acceptance 
of what he sees lies the potentiality of the non-critical welcom- 
ing of the ridiculous as a necessary associate of the sublime — 
not destroying higher values by any means, but relaxing them, 
robbing them of pretentious solemnity — humanizing them, in 
short. 

At the extreme, then, we find this harsh incongruity of the 
grotesque opening the way for what I would call the joyous 
incongruity which is a mainspring of the poem, and which 
depends essentially upon the candid bringing together of the 
elements of human nature, a conjunction which is not effected 
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in resentment, nor indifferently, but which avows a reconcili- 
ation. Involved in this first of all is Byron’s awareness that 
tension is real — the ‘spark’ of the spirit or intelligence is not 
easily contained in its ‘clay’ — and then after this, his awareness 
that the union which exists and defies this opposition is the 
more richly worth-while because of it. The laughter of Don 
Juan may at times be farcical (in Canto I for instance), and it is 
satirical where precise attack and the demolition of a specific 
target is needed; but it is always a creative act, establishing 
this reconciliation and revealing its richness. 

Moreover, delighting in the humour which is born for him 
out of horror, Byron is able to delight in beauty springing from 
the same root. He does have his constant values, and they are 
often to be found in his hero Juan, in whom Mr West might 
well find a pivot and a unifying agency. Juan is far more than 
‘a drifter, submissive and a perpetual stranger’. During the 
shipwreck he sits quietly in the boat, and it is significant that 
his behaviour throughout the episode maintains a standard of 
dignity; he does not subscribe to the cannibalistic orgy, his 
antics do not become insanely grotesque. Byron’s treatment of 
his hero is never strictly realistic: Juan represents an ideal, he 
preserves and disseminates the values of the poem, he is ‘all 
things unto people of all sorts’, and yet he is always himself. 
A full account of his role in the poem is obviously not called for 
here, but he provides evidence for my proposition that Byron’s 
comic vision is positive, sympathetic, and not a repudiation of 
deeper poetic qualities. I would term it a vision which embraces 
compassion and tenderness as the complements to its laughter. 

Juan undergoes shipwreck without losing his individuality 
or his life. He is the only survivor and as he staggers to the 


shore ‘with just enough of life to feel its pain’, Byron depicts 
him in these words: 


He fell upon his side, and his stretched hand 
Drooped dripping on the oar (their jury mast), 
And, like a withered lily, on the land 
His slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 
As fair a thing as e’er was formed of clay. 


See Byron primarily as a satirist, or an irresponsible farceur, and 
this must be a sentimental lapse or a game with sentiment; see 
him as a master of the comic spirit and it is authentic and 
harmonious. Byron’s comedy rests on his readiness to admit and 
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enjoy the human compound, and this involves another per- 
ception: the beauty which is inherent in the human condition 
so accepted. The union is incongruous and it is beautiful; 
neither observation is destroyed by the other, and Don Juan 
synthesizes them, laughter being the security for this venture 
and helping to promote it. The poem displays first ‘an exquisite 
balance of alternate tones’ as Swinburne phrased it, and then, 
going beyond this, it maintains an absolute fidelity to life by 
enabling us to perceive the simultaneous presence of the 
beauty and the incongruity. This fact is itself an incongruity, 
but it is carried off not desperately, but triumphantly. 

‘Clay’ is rough, tough, and crude; it is also fragile, a ‘pre- 
cious porcelain’. To Byron these are not bitter alternatives, 
neither are they related. His art sees the truth of both state- 
ments and weds the two of them; in place of friction, there is 
laughter. This may not be a philosophy and I would agree 
that Byron as a poet does not concern himself with fashioning 
philosophies. But I consider Don Juan to be an illuminating 
study none the less of that ‘glory’ and ‘jest’ which in its duality 
is the ‘riddle of the world’. This I suggest is a positive imagina- 
tive achievement, and not merely the agile rhyming of Lord 
Byron abandoning effort and finding refuge and release in the 
indifferent honesty of farce. 

Any aspect of Don Juan may be considered in the light of 
these fundamentals. When, for example, he remarks ‘my 
similes are gathered in a heap’, he is demonstrating from an- 
other angle that his is the inclusive not the selective imagina- 
tion. It is inclusive because the sum of addition is its initial 
impulse: a rainbow may be coupled with a black eye, and a 
black eye with a rainbow, because spirit is harnessed to flesh. 
Every act of our lives is perforce an act of homage to the 
inclusive imagination, but this cliché of existence is taken and 
made fresh in Don Juan, so that to read the poem is to discover 
and recognize it, at once new and utterly familiar. When the 
couplet of a stanza, or the rhymes. or his other devices detonate 
laughter, this does not blow to pieces the mood with which it 
collides: each needs the other to be realized exactly as it is, for 
life is relative, though we live lazily and don’t notice. Tears 
without the possibility of laughter mean little; humour postu- 
lates seriousness. We often choose between these states as 
alternatives, excluding one as we commit ourselves to the other, 
but the relativity remains, and Byron’s imagination accom- 
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plishes the far from negative feat of refusing the choice and 
completing the mood by mating it with its apparent opposite. 

For Mr West’s Don Juan, as for his Byron, the restlessness is 
all; each episode needs no further link with the next than the 
attitude of mind he finds in the poet — the deflating attitude. 
It is of course quite possible to take the poem at this level, and I 
would not feel impelled to seek for any kind of deeper unity in 
order to read the poem with pleasure and admiration for its 
skill. But I find myself continually forced to recognize the 
activating principles I have outlined here, by the imaginative 
impact of the cantos read, not with Byron at my elbow, but 
simply as the work of a poetic mind. Nothing in the poem has 
to be denied, wrenclied out of shape, or said in another tone of 
voice because of the unity and balance which I claim, but 
certainly Juan and his adventures take on another dimension 
and yield that kind of profundity which has little to do with 
solemn edification, but guarantees artistic seriousness, of a 
calibre not admitted to Mr West’s Byron. 

That is why my reactions to The Spoiler’s Art are mixed. To 
apply Mr West’s own phrase on Don Juan, I find his book ‘a 
ragbag of interesting exhibits’, attractively set out in themselves 
but leaving the questionable impression that any account of the 
poetry can only be a display of brilliant but fortuitous suc- 
cesses, together with a medley of failures explicable by the 
poet’s erratic temperament which always lacked literary 
dedication. As I have shown, I think we can get further than 
this, and such a book as Mr West’s is really the necessary 
clearing of the way. He has brought us to regard the poems, 
aided by psychological notes, and this is a most important 
reorientation. It would be surprising if this initiatory move 
were also a conclusive one. My suggestion is that we may next 
come to face the bare proposition: Byron is a poet and his 
poems themselves proclaim it. 
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Two Brands of Ibsen 


Richard Findlater 


has endured in Britain during the last fifty years, in spite of 

the homage paid to his name by oddly assorted champions in 
print, his plays have been relatively hard to sell in the theatre. 
He may be widely recognized as one of the world’s great 
dramatists, but — until the last five years — he has never been 
really popular among English actors and English audiences. 
Star casting and long runs are exceptional in the West End, and 
provincial reps must usually count on a quiverful of Shaftesbury 
Avenue comedies to meet the losses on an Ibsen revival. For 
this resistance to the Norwegian colossus, everyone has a pet 
explanation. Is it partly, as Tyrone Guthrie has recently sug- 
gested in his autobiography, the frugality and gloom of the 
mise en scéne? ‘High thinking takes place in a world of dark- 
crimson serge tablecloths with chenille bobbles, black horsehair 
sofas, wall brackets and huge, intellectual women in raincoats 
and rubbers.’ Is it the very ardour of the Master’s more mis- 
guided disciples, those Ibsenites who have acclaimed his work 
for the wrong — or, at least, the secondary — reasons? By 
identifying him as a social reformer, whose campaigns have all 
been won, they have helped to kill his theatrical mana for the 
audience-that-might-have-been. Or is his relative neglect, more 
simply, due to the fact that while English actresses may find in 
his plays dominating opportunities of which they are starved 
elsewhere — most of all, in Shakespeare —- their starriest male 
colleagues shun the Rosmers, Ekdals, Werles and so on, for a 
variety of professional causes? One fact, at least, is certain: 
that the /anguage of Ibsen in English is a prime deterrent; and 
for that reason one must welcome the sudden flood of new 
versions pouring off our presses. 

I have been reading with especial interest two new English 
Brands published earlier this year: one by James Forsyth, 
‘re-created’ from a literal translation by Evelyn Ramsden*; 


|: spite of the congeries of critical reputations which Ibsen 


*Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
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and one by Michael Meyer, apparently made directly from the 
Norwegian and published as it was staged last year by the 59 
Theatre Company at the Hammersmith Lyric*. Except in one 
main respect, both are — as one might expect — immensely 
better as plays for contemporary audiences than the standard 
earlier versions, both dating from 1894, by C. H. Herford (in 
the Archer edition) and by F. E. Garrett (in the Everyman 
text). Both Mr Meyer and Mr Forsyth avoid archaisms, cut 
away padding, and — best of all - make no attempt to render 
rhyme for rhyme with the monotonous rhetoric that makes 
Herford and Garrett sound at times like the prosier sections of 
the English hymnal. Here, for example, is Herford’s version of 
a speech by Agnes about her dead child: 


Oh, canst thou without remorse 
Thus our bleeding anguish tear? 
What thou sternly call’st the corse — 
Ah, to me, my child is there! 
Where is body, there is soul: 

These apart I cannot keep, 

Each is unto me the whole; 

Alf beneath the snow asleep 

Is my very Alf in heaven! 


Mr Meyer ruthlessly cuts this down to three lines: 


Why do you tear open the wound? 
What you call his body is still my child to me. 
I cannot separate the two. 


And Mr Forsyth squashes it into one line: 
Body! Child! They are the one thing to me. 


Note, incidentally, their separate solutions of the problem of 
imposing ‘Alf’ on a modern audience: Mr Meyer calls him 
‘Ulf’, and Mr Forsyth avoids giving him any name at all. 

I said that I had one main reservation about the superiority 
of Meyer-Forsyth to Herford-Garrett: it is that in cutting the 
text to stageable size both translators have sliced out whole 
sections of Brand which, although they may no longer be viable 
in English theatricals, should nevertheless be accessible in 
English print. Mr Meyer explains that although these passages 


*Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d. 
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‘still read vividly as satirical verse, they digress from the main 
thread of the play, and have been omitted’; but what right has 
he to jettison so summarily so many pages of a dramatic poem 
and present it as the author’s work? (Mr Forsyth’s text is 
clearly described as ‘a new stage version’, and is not passed off 
as the original play). These speeches of the sexton, the school- 
master, the dean and the mayor (or the sheriff, as Mr Forsyth 
prefers to call him) are designed by Ibsen to incarnate, in 
various ways, the compromising, middle-of the-road mediocrity 
to which he opposes the moral absolutism of Brand. Even in the 
heavy-handed and outmoded English of Herford and Garrett, 
they still seem to me to ring sharply with contemporary rele- 
vance; yet even if they should be anchored too precisely in the 
Norway of a century ago, does that justify their deletion from 
the printed text? If one were to apply such standards of relative 
contemporaneity in a poet’s social and political cues, translated 
Shakespeare would be shredded to ribbons. These satirical 
sections are, in fact, part and parcel of Brand as Ibsen wrote it, 
yet they have been whittled down from some 60 pages in 
Herford to 11 in Meyer. This over-presumptuous ‘improve- 
ment’ is, I think, a dismal waste of opportunity. 
As Englished Ibsen, however, the Forsyth Brand seems to me, 
: on balance, inferior to the Meyer text on several significant 
counts. For one thing, Mr Forsyth frequently makes the drama 
of this dramatic poem take second place to the poetry — his 
poetry: he adds lyrical embroidery which, though full of verbal 
felicities, sometimes clogs the movement of the play by its 
superimposed language almost as much as the metronomics of 
Herford and Garrett. Consider, for instance, the very end of 
the play, when Brand and Gerd are together just before the 
avalanche. Herford’s Brand says, in this moment of spiritual 
renewal: 


ee ee i A 


Through the Law an ice-track led — 
Then broke summer overhead! 

Till today I strove alone 

To be God’s pure tablet-stone: — 
From today my life shall stream 
Lambent, glowing, as a dream, 
The ice-fetters break away, 

I can weep — and kneel — and pray! 


Simplifying, Meyer makes his Brand say: 
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My life was a long darkness. 

Now the sun is shining. It is day. 

Until to-day I sought to be a tablet 

On which God could write. Now my life 

Shall flow rich and warm. The crust is breaking. 
I can weep ! I can kneel! I can pray! 


But Forsyth’s Brand, charged with additional symbols, says: 


Frost grips the hard phase of The Law; 

then comes — like Isaac’s ram — The Thaw; 
then comes the summer of The Dove, 

after the winter of Will! Oh — 

The crust is breaking! I can weep. I can kneel. 
I can pray! I can pray! 


Mr Forsyth lops off too much Ibsen and grafts on too much 
Forsyth, for my taste. But the prime flaw of his Brand is that he 
weakens and softens the character of the bleak, stern all-or- 
nothing hero by radical excisions, interpolations and stage 
directions. Take, for example, the changes of emphasis in the 
early scene where Brand meets Einar and Agnes. Einar doesn’t 
recognize Brand as an old school-friend, but Brand has known 
him from the moment he saw him, and has characteristically 
said not a word of welcome. When Einar realizes he is speaking 
to Brand, Meyer makes Brand say gauntly: ‘I knew you at 
once.’ But Forsyth’s Brand says: ‘Yes, Einar, I recognized you. 
(Smiling) Still the gay boy?’ Einar then recalls that as a boy 
Brand never joined in the others’ games and kept apart, and 
Brand replies jokingly — according to Forsyth — ‘I was homeless 
then and on my own, among you soft southerners’, a cheery gloss 
for which there seems no warrant. Later, when Einar asks 
Brand where he is going, Meyer’s Brand answers ‘Don’t ask me 
that (sharply)’; Herford’s Brand says ‘Inquire not (sternly and 
quickly)’; Garrett’s Brand says ‘Ask not of that (hastily and 
quickly)’; but Forsyth’s Brand, still strangely bonhomous, 
replies ‘Ah, that’s a long story. (Seriously) And it might upset you 
both...’ 

A more important variation should be noted in the following 
passage. After listening to Brand declaiming about the wonders 
God might do if people were not, like Einar, dead and alive, 
Einar says — in the Meyer version: 


And now we are to be created anew. 
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To which Brand replies, with Nietzschean arrogance: 


Yes. As surely as I know that I 
Was born into this world to heal its sickness 
And its weakness. 


But in the Forsyth text, Einar asks: 


And is the human race to be 
... revitalized, here and now? 
— by you. 


And Brand — ‘simply’, and with a great deal more humility — 
answers: 


It could be. God willing. 


I quote these shifts in emphasis because they illustrate a 
process visible throughout the Forsyth version. Mr Forsyth cuts 
much of Brand’s invective against the common people; in 
completely rewriting the opening of Ibsen’s second act, he cuts 
Brand’s refusal to pity the starving villagers; he cuts and 
sweetens Brand’s pitiless haranguing of his mother. Never does 
Mr Forsyth’s Brand tell his mother that she lost his love in 
childhood, or nag her in such unsympathetic terms as these: 


Blind woman, learn to see! You have debased 

God’s coinage, you have squandered the soul He lent you, 
You were born in His image, and you 

Have dragged it in the mire... 


There is, too, a small but notable difference between the way 
that Mr Forsyth and the others translate Brand’s discovery of 
the will. Herford’s version is: 


It is Will alone that matters 

Will alone that mars or makes, 
Will, that no distraction scatters, 
And that no resistance breaks. . . 


Meyer, clumsily, writes: 


It is not by spectacular achievements 
That man can be transformed, but by will. 
It is man’s will that acquits or condemns him. 


Forsyth flattens this into a more conventional piety: 
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No gift of mine, 
no growth of talent, virtue or skill, 
is the hope of the world: it is The Will - 
the will to become God’s creature again. 
For it is His Will that we regain 
the primal Adam... 


Again, Forsyth omits two passages which — as Meyer phrases 
them — are important clues to Brand’s character. Forsyth’s 
Brand never explains to Agnes that, with her, he has found love 
for the first time, because his father and mother never loved him 
(‘they quenched any little flame that faltered from the ashes’). 
Nor does he declare: 


What the world calls love, I neither know nor want. 
I know God’s love, which is neither weak nor mild. 
It is hard, even unto the terror of death; 

Its caress is a scourge. 


The cumulative effect of such changes is to make Brand 
much nicer but decidedly smaller. Such injections of sweetness 
and light into this black Northern Savonarola might well make 
him more tempting bait for stars, who notoriously prefer to 
occupy sympathetic parts, but I consider that they represent 
a rather dangerous abuse of the translator’s freedom. Mr 
Forsyth, in fact, has been taking one liberty too many. He has 
risked turning Brand into a religious drama whose essential 
subject is the relationship of man and God, whereas Ibsen was 
surely writing a play about the relationship of man and Will. 
‘Brand’s God,’ as a critic has said, ‘is a projection of his absolute 
will’; and Ibsen was concerned not with a priest’s dedication 
to God but with a man’s dedication to a cause. He might, he 
told Brandes, have chosen Galileo — ‘with the difference, of 
course, that he would have stood firm and not admitted that 
the earth moved.’ 
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Men of the Age 
(11) The Medical Student 


Jonathan Miller 


doctor. The process by which I finally did become one was 

much more like the migration of the lemmings: a blind 
scramble for the sea, set off by childhood impressions, sustained 
by brief enthusiasms and guided to a conclusion by short- 
sighted academic ambitions. 

My father, who is a doctor, at one time had consulting rooms 
in Harley Street. This room provided my first image of the 
medical profession, although none of the crucial memories 
have anything to do with Medicine. Here, the word Medicine 
stood for the clean stringent smell of ink, tobacco and good calf 
leather. For the heavy ebony rulers on the desk, the renaissance 
drug jars and the pen tray filled with compact sheaves of 
brand new relief nibs. Above all, there was the spruce novelty of 
my father smiling sheepishly from behind his great desk when 
ever one visited him. Here, in the name of Medicine, my father, 
and his furniture also, were intriguingly renovated and 
rescued from the quiet erosion of domestic familiarity. 

At preparatory school I was all set to become a classicist. 
I read Ovid and never thought of being a doctor. Until my 
eleventh birthday when I was given a toy microscope of un- 
expected power. With this I looked at hairs, pollen, baking 
powder, tooth scrapings and snot. I rapidly became bored, but 
my continued interest was ensured by the gift of a real micro- 
scope on my next birthday. This was a venerable brass instru- 
ment which recalled a Wellsian world of South Kensington in 
the ’nineties. I began to collect mildewed Victorian handbooks 
of microscopy and I commandeered a pile of outdated pathology 
books which my father had thrown out. In this way my first 
distinct image of a professional future began to emerge. 

It was antique and romantic, peopled by bearded savants 
moving in a world of teak lab. benches and Leyden jars. Time 
and experience have not erased this image and to-day I see 


| CANNOT remember ever having decided to become a 
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what I practise as a falling-off from this original sombre ideal. 
There was, at this time, no place for therapy in the dream: 
this did not come until much later. For nearly a year I kept a 
journal of microscopical observations on the organisms which 
developed in a jar of rotting hay which I kept in my room. 
I would delay my observations until late at night when every- 
one else in the house had gone to bed. Then I would switch out 
all but the desk lamp and in this dedicated circle of light I 
would, I fondly imagined, grow sore-eyed with painstaking ob- 
servation. From time to time the romantic narcissm would give 
way to a genuine interest in the hairy particles which ferried to 
and fro across the field. This period came to an end when through 
clumsiness or angry boredom I tipped a tin of bicarbonate of soda 
down the barrel of the microscope, ruining its optics for ever. 

At public school I changed onto the science side after a term 
of classics. I wished, I said, to become a doctor, though I was 
quite unable to explain what I had in mind when I said so. 
How could I convey the ineffable attraction of consulting rooms 
and Victorian path labs? 

In special audience, the High Master, a dry reptilian 
classicist, tried to persuade me to delay my transfer. In a 
Jesuitical argument he explained that by abandoning the 
classics now I would impoverish my scientific writing by being 
unable to give diseases a latin name. I ignored his advice and 
transferred forthwith. Ironically enough, at the arid level at 
which he chose to dispute, I proved him wrong, since my 
Latin and Greek vocabulary now expands rapidly each day as 
the result of the mania for latinizing medical terminology. 

At the age of 14 I began the formal study of experimental 
science and for the next four years entirely lost sight of final 
professional goals. I was too fully occupied in the struggle to 
grasp the principles of physics and chemistry, being shackled 
by an inability to understand even simple mathematics. This 
intellectual defect often forces Medicine as a career upon a 
boy who would otherwise have become a scientist. In this way 
the profession tends to recruit from the ranks of the intel- 
lectually maimed. At the moment the medical schools do not, 
as they should, make compensation for this by demanding the 
special talents essential for a broad, imaginative study ofsick men. 

Whilst I struggled unhappily with the laws of Newton and 
Ohm I underwent a massive moral and intellectual experience 
at the hands of a remarkable biology teacher who charged and 
ignited an explosive interest in biological science. This bigoted, 
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bucolic man with a ginger moustache devoted himself entirely 
to the teaching of biology. He equipped his laboratory with the 
best apparatus and stocked the form library with the most com- 
prehensive collection of biological literature that I have ever 
seen outside a research establishment. He made no concession 
to any examination syllabus, preferring to engulf their puny 
demands in the enormous range of his own course. He pro- 
voked us to huge deeds of scholarship and experiment, obser- 
vation and hypothesis. He surrendered most of his vacations 
and expected us to do the same in pursuing elaborate field 
studies. The climax of the year was a fortnight in the labora- 
tories, and on the sea-shore, of a marine biological station in 
the Clyde estuary. It was here that this strange man’s intel- 
lectual bequest seemed to mature, decorated overall with vivid 
Gosse-like memories. 

With this experience, it is, I suppose, surprising that I did 
not become a biologist. By this time, however, timid prudence 
had persuaded me that this enthusiasm would not survive if I 
had to earn a living by it. And so I chose Medicine again. I say 
again, since I had lost sight of my goal in the previous four 
years, so that when I came to choose a career before applying 
for a place at Cambridge I happened to choose Medicine, but 
did so for totally different reasons from those which had led me 
to ignore my headmaster’s flimsy advice. I chose it this time 
because I was already on the look-out for a job which offered 
status and security, and Medicine seemed the only one for which 
the idyll of the last four years had suited me. 1am nowsomewhat 
shamed that this graceless combination of pride and caution 
should have led me to betray a moral and intellectual passion. 

Most medical students enter Cambridge on an exam which 
is easier than that taken by students doing any other scientific 
subject. In this way Medicine is unnecessarily cheapened once 
again. But only as the result of stupidity, arrogance and 
reaction within the Medical Establishment which prefers its 
own dotty criteria of bonhomie and a sound wind to any slick 
refinements of spirit or intellect. It is not the case that contact 
with harsher facts of mortality produce the well-known rowdy 
callousness of medical students. This is the popular explanation 
and the naive simpleton who devised it has only provided a 
licence for further excesses in that direction. 

At the start of the Anatomy Course we were assembled and 
cautioned. We were, we were told, about to work in the dead 
house and decorum was expected. At the end of this address we 
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all flocked down to the dissecting room to test our courage on 
the ordeal of facing the dead. Few of us had seen a corpse 
before; a curious fact of our time. Childbirth and death have 
both suffered exile from the home so that the range of our 
experience is narrowed down to the middle of a journey whose 
start and finish are rarely seen. We did not exorcise our fear 
in this encounter for the simple reason that at the end of it 
none of us felt that we had met the dead. The embalmed 
cadavers in a dissecting room bear no relation to anything alive 
and therefore forfeit claims to represent the dead. In a long 
stone-flagged hall lit from windows in the roof, they lay on 
forty tables. The preservative had bleached them to the colour 
of dirty clay and they no longer had the restful posture of the 
recently dead body: they lay, instead, frozen in stiff and curious 
postures like the calcined mummies at Pompeii. They all shared 
the same expression. The facial muscles, contracting over the 
skull had pulled the mouth into a tense, lipless ‘O’ of spinsterish 
surprise. We somehow felt cheated out of our ordeal. 
Throughout the year we burrowed into these greasy clods of 
earth, trying to protect our cuffs from the fat which oozed 
from under the putty-coloured skin. If the fat fell on to the 
pages of a dissecting manual it made the paper translucent. 
This year of dissection is little more than a ritual and one, 
moreover, which wastes a lot of valuable time. The useful facts 
of human anatomy could be learnt in half the time and simul- 
taneously related to surgical problems. The same argument 
holds for the study of physiology, the details of which are often 
forgotten by the time one is ready to apply them in the ward. 
However, this arrangement is central to the antique ritual of 
medical qualification which consists of a series of carefully 
spaced, pompous initiation rites in which cunning and 
bravado are at a premium. This only reflects a more general 
malaise in the profession, which has lost the status of a humane 
study whilst it could, with the correct blend of psychology and 
physiology, pathology and social science yield a unique syn- 
thesis of C. P. Snow’s two cultures. As it is, the medical student 
is an outcast of both worlds. On the one hand he is usually, at 
best, only a moderate scientist, fobbed off with poor instruction 
from lecturers who have given him up as a lost cause; and he 
absents himself voluntarily from the other world with en- 
couragement from his professional seniors; an establishment of 
philistine ‘squares’. 
In the next three years at hospital the early defects of the 
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moral and academic curriculum bear fruit, when the student, 
retarded by early specialization, comes under the influence of 
powerful professional mores. Protected from the maturing 
effects of a general education, the medical student remains 
impressionable until the profession itself can scribble willynilly 
on his boyish features, engraving prejudice upon prejudice until 
the finished product becomes a sort of palimpsest of attitudes 
and postures concealing the man within and protecting him 
from disturbing contacts with the patients’ real demands. 

It is not just between doctor and patient that this protective 
ritual is to be seen. Throughout the hospital, ceremonial 
barriers hinder the ‘fratting’ of individual minds. It is 
almost as if, in fear of the lusty bastard offspring of such inter- 
course, a system of psychological contraception was at work. 
This system relies on a mumbo-jumbo of empty courtesies 
between consultants and sisters, matron and probationer, 
students and housemen. These sombre constraints are often 
disguised in the form of elaborate joking relationships which 
maintain psychological distance whilst giving the impression 
of friendly intimacy. The bluff surgeon insists that all men over 
sixty shall be called ‘grand-dad’ and at the hands of other 
practitioners all women, young or old become ‘M’dear’ or 
‘Poppet’. His juniors slavishly repeat the ritual and within a 
few months of his entry into the wards the student also is 
pulling on his social impermeable. It is poignant enough that 
the therapeutic relationship should suffer in this way and 
dreadful that the lives of all who work there should be so 
stultified by this feudal remnant in our midst. 

The first three months after he comes down from Cambridge 
the student is introduced to the business of taking a medical 
history and of examining the different systems of the body. I 
was very happy at this time, finding the various techniques of 
examination strangely satisfying. One learns to take a crafts- 
man’s pride in eliciting the various physical signs. Once again 
the process is highly formalized, but in this context it has a 
satisfying scholastic elegance. To examine the chest one em- 
ploys inspection, palpation, percussion and auscultation in an 
unvarying order, almost like a form of prayer. By following 
this incantation and by attending scrupulously to the tiniest 
nuances of one’s senses one can eventually divine the disorders 
within. It is, I think, this blend of craftsmanship and wit 
which yields the crucial thrill of medical practice; all the more 
thrilling for its medieval formality, a solemn game of poking 
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and enquiry whose ritual matches the heraldic formality of the 
body itself, with the organs set in quarterings in almost 
armorial arrangement. 

Each month in the hospital revealed new skills and cere- 
monies until at the end of three years one seemed to have run 
the gamut of a medieval calendar, a book of hours which lays 
out, like an illuminated allegory, the details of the condition of 
man. In retrospect I do not think I can imagine a more com- 
plete humanistic education. It is a tragedy that the perversions 
of the system which I have mentioned above should so distort 
and obscure the graceful outlines. 

With his entry into the wards the student is assigned a group 
of patients and is responsible for recording their daily progress. 
While attached to surgical firms he attends all operations on 
his patients, standing for hours in the theatre, retracting the 
edges of the wound, whilst the surgeon paddles in some dark 
cavity. During this time, because he is not pressed with direct 
responsibilities, the student can often enter into extremely 
intimate contact with his patients. Because he is leisurely and 
has not yet developed the aloofness of his seniors he often 
becomes a confidant of anxieties and secret catastrophes which 
the patient has never before dared to reveal. If susceptible, the 
student becomes aware, during these months, of the enormous 
hinterland of aberration, irregularity and mystery which lies 
behind the ordered public face. He is also heir to an enormous 
treasure-trove of sociological data. Having the time to do so, 
he can collect the most intriguing facts and fancies from his 
patients who will display at the drop of a stethoscope the 
complex metropolitan folk-lore of disease. 

If intelligent and observant the student of the ’sixties is 
fortunate in the view which he can obtain of the explosive 
contact of the new physical sciences with the antique art of 
Medicine. Whilst preserving the old empiricism, Medicine has 
enlarged to include the most complex scientific techniques. 

The range and depth of knowledge expected of him puts a 
great strain upon the student who, as I have shown above, is 
not always chosen from the ranks of those best able to deal 
with it. The jocose anti-intellectualism directed in main at the 
psychological aspects of the subject ensure that the student 
does not even compensate for his poor scientific ability with a 
mature understanding of psychiatric principles. In this way 
the rich soil of Medicine remains uncultivated when it could 
support the most elaborate and interesting vegetation. 
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Out and About 


The Myths We Live By 


ACH summer, for more than ten years now, M. Gilbert 
 coaonie has organized an international summer-school 

in France for students, teachers and writers. L’Jnstitut 
collégial européen, to give it its full title, holds its sessions in some 
building of historic interest, which will both provide an 
aesthetic setting and constantly remind the participants that 
the subject they are studying is to be seen in terms of its links 
with the past. The expression of modern ideas in ancient 
edifices may produce some very interesting effects. I have vivid 
memories, dating back to 1955, of a week’s discussion of modern 
theories of the novel in the royal castle at Eu, among souvenirs 
of the forgotten glories of the Orleans-Braganza family. The 
materials of some splendid, unwritten traditional novel lay all 
around us while we argued about whether any writer worth 
his salt could ever again compose a traditional novel. This year, 
the venue was the Logis royal of the little, walled citadel of 
Loches in Touraine. Here Joan of Arc had her first interview 
with the King of France; here, too, is the tomb of one of the 
most famous of royal mistresses, Agnés Sorel. Agnés, rather 
than Joan, is the patron saint of the citadel, because there 
survives a most beautiful, anonymous portrait of her, gravely 
standing with one naked breast. According to legend, she was 
to have been represented as the Virgin Mary, but for some 
reason the Infant was missed out. However, she is looking 
down towards the spectator in so self-sufficient and unmotherly 
a manner that I take the dazzling vision to be simply the 
result of a striking piece of haute couture. 

Under the glow of this magnificent orb, which could be 
considered as symbolic, we discussed the beliefs on which we 
were suckled. Frenchmen, Germans and Englishmen, together 
with an American professor and one Pole who had come on a 
return ticket from Cracow, attempted in turn to define the 
general assumptions that have governed the behaviour of their 
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respective nations as nations during the last century and a half. 
After each talk, the fifty or so students of many different 
nationalities attending the course asked questions and voiced 
their own views. Since we were in France, the course included 
a special study of the beliefs and legends surrounding Napoleon: 
how he had conceived of his rnission during the various stages 
of his career, the phases that French views about him had gone 
through, how foreign countries had reacted to him, and so on. 
We were discussing history, but with a particular bias; the aim 
was to isolate those historical beliefs, as distinct from historical 
truths, which have acted, and perhaps still act, as driving 
forces. The French title of the session was, in fact, Les myth- 
ologies nationales. 

I have often taken part in discussions about national charac- 
ter, but I have never been present before at such a determined 
onslaught on the problem. American humourists frequently 
show psychoanalysed patients explaining themselves in terms 
of their aggression complexes, their childhood fixations, their 
need for security or any other of the unconscious or half- 
conscious attitudes that influence the individual’s behaviour. 
Here we had Germans trying to analyse their own nationalism, 
Englishmen explaining imperialism and Frenchmen expound- 
ing the extraordinary web of superstition running through 
Michelet’s account of French history. There was much talk of 
masculine and feminine national emblems, of the comparative 
merits of Britannia and Marianne, of the concept of the suffer- 
ing nation, of the divided nation, of the heroic nation. It was 
clear that national character exists, and that it is composed of 
remnants of the past inter-reacting with the pressures of the 
moment and taking on different arrangements in different 
minds. It was curious to see how, even in the act of explaining 
themselves, the members of each nation tended to run true to 
form. The French were ultra-clear, and while they analysed the 
more preposterous of Michelet’s assumptions with ironical 
lucidity, they showed an affectionate indulgence towards 
them. The English found themselves representing the British 
sense of humour, because the Germans so obviously wished 
them to do so. The Germans were thorough and methodical, 
with the expected oscillation between diffidence and self- 
confidence. The American professor wished to put everything 
on an absolutely scientific basis and would allow neither him- 
self nor anyone else any value judgements until he had gone 
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through the motions of considering all phenomena as being 
equally valid; the result, surprisingly enough, was that he 
appeared, perhaps wrongly, as the most emotional and bigoted 
participant in the debate. 

For my part, I found the whole session extremely entertaining 
and instructive. Obviously, M. Gadoffre should be put in 
charge of some permanent European University College or 
School of Advanced Studies, where groups of students could 
come together regularly in order to examine the beliefs they 
live on. There should, no doubt, be an institution of this kind 
in each of the major European countries, because the language 
in which the discussions are held to some extent colours their 
nature. For instance, I had never before met so many Germans 
steeped in French culture and to talk to them in French was to 
realize that we had a common meeting-ground which would 
not have existed in the same way, had we spoken English or 
German. The European University at Bruges is said to be doing 
excellent work in the training of international civil servants. 
Its function could be supplemented by a centre, or centres, 
with less immediately utilitarian aims, where organized courses 
could be given on national habits, instinctive beliefs and 
popular traditions. Too often this subject is left to the funny 
men who, in books like the Major Thompson series on How To 
Be An Alien, make quite legitimate use of it, without raising it 
to the dignity of a serious study. And no amount of careful 
reading and reflection inside one country can replace the 
experience of discussing the issues frankly, and maybe even 
with passion, in an international group. When you move 
frequently between two national atmospheres, you are con- 
stantly struck by the tyrannical hold of fashion and unconscious 
assumption on even the most enlightened minds on either side. 
We are always much more gregarious and imitative than we 
think we are. 

Of course, consciousness may lead to confusion and dismay, 
at any rate in the early stages. Once a national myth has been 
brought out fully in to the light of day, it must lose a great 
deal of its compulsiveness. 

The urge to analyse may itself be prompted by a kind of 
mythical belief in the possible existence of a naked human truth 
completely purged of myth. Itis probably safer to suppose that we 
always live by unconscious assumptions, and that any progress 
in self-consciousness is immediately followed by the formation 
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of a new unconsciousness. But if we believe in education, more 
especially world education, we must drive on towards greater 
self-consciousness, and the creation of permanent institutions in 
the style of the Institut collégial européen is a necessity. 

J. G. Ww. 


Fading Fashions 


There was an International Brigade 
Which fought for freedom with foolhardy passion 


Because they fought too soon in freedom’s war, 
Though grave their fault, their fate deserves compassion — 
Men should not fight for liberty before 

It is the fashion. 


SacitTrarius, Forgotten Men, November, 1942. 


I 


IGHT or nine years ago, in 1951 or 1952, I met a handful 
kes those Forgotten Men, in circumstances hardly foreseen 

by their brilliant English dirge composer. For they had not 
been completely forgotten after all. In the Western democra- 
cies, true enough, their memory had gone on fading. But it was 
different in the new democracies, established immediately after 
the collapse of Fascist world power. In my country, Hungary, 
they were granted the highest honours. It was readily recog- 
nized that by fighting for the freedom of the Iberian peoples, 
they had added to the glory of the Hungarian nation which, in 
1848-49, stood in the vanguard of the fight for world liberty. 
Some of them were given key posts in the new Hugarian state, 
and the rest allowed decorative titles and comfortable living. 
One was Minister of the Interior, the most important govern- 
ment post in countries just born or re-born of chaos; the other 
became the President of the Partisans’ Association, a title 
entailing little power in a country which saw few partisans, but 
all the more awe-inspiring. All parties then uniting in a broad 
coalition and, indeed, all classes of society, irrespective of their 
backgrounds and ideals, were unanimous in paying tributes to 
these heroes of Hungary, of Spain, and of the Universe. But, 
no doubt, the initiative came from our Russian liberators and 
from the unforgetful Communist Party to which most of these 
heroes belonged. 
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Russian vigilance went farther than that. In 1949 it was 
suddenly disclosed that the Minister of the Interior had always 
been, alternately or simultaneously, a Fascist and an American 
capitalist agent, and a Titoist as well. He was hanged, his wife 
imprisoned, their baby son re-named and taken under protec- 
tive custody. The President of the Partisans’ Association was 
gaoled and maltreated, also mainly as a Titoist agent. When I 
met him, together with some five or six co-heroes and co- 
traitors of his, we all were the prisoners of a triumphing People’s 
Republic, kept on fodder and refuses, living amongst bugs, lice, 
dreams, and recollections. Mainly recollections. ‘What are 
your feelings like about the whole thing?’ I kept asking them. 
Their reactions were variegated. Some said they were sick of 
Communism. Others thought it a glory to remain loyal to 
their torturers, in mind as well as in deeds. Again, others: ‘J 
am a Communist but these aren’t.’ Again, some were too 
frightened to answer. Not all heroes are heroic. 

Now and then I was interrogated by political police officers, 
busy gaoling as many comrades as possible. ‘Whom do you 
know amongst the Spaniards?’ one asked. I had to know that 
‘Spaniard’ stood for a Hungarian who had fought in the 
International Brigade against Franco, a black record since 
this must have exposed him to corruptive Western influence. 
True, the Second-in-Command of the Hungarian Stalinist 
state had himself been in Spain during the Civil War, though 
not in the International Brigade, that hot-bed of bourgeois vices, 
but as an emissary of the N K V D, in a position which enabled 
him to preserve his proletarian integrity. So not all ‘Spaniards’ 
were monsters. But, on the whole, to venerate them was no 
longer the fashion. 


II 


It will be four years now, on October 23rd, that a revolution 
‘that shook the Kremlin’* brought Hungary into the fashion. 
It was sparked off by writers and the academic youth in their 
footsteps — mainly Communists fed up with Communism. The 
way this miracle could be brought about has since been des- 
cribed in voluminous books.t The leading idea of the revo- 


*Thirteen Days that Shook the Kremlin. By Tibor Méray. (Thames and 
Hudson. 21s.) 

+ The Revolt of the Mind. By Tamas Aczél and Tibor Méray. (Thames and 
Hudson. 355.) 
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lutionaries, that of combining socialism with personal freedom, 
was of course neither brand-new nor home-made; ever since 
the first decade of our century, liberal socialists of the West, 
such as Bernstein, Jaurés, Victor Adler or the British Fabians, 
had had a large following amongst Hungarian intellectuals. 
But, in 1953-56, it was the Communists alone who were able 
to stand up for such trends; and their merit consisted not of 
having had the chance but of having made use of it. Was it a 
merit? Was it not an effort obviously doomed to failure ? ‘How 
could you think for a moment that Russia would tolerate it?’ 
many kept asking me later in this country. It may have been 
an astounding naiveté; but one shared by Mr Khrushchev him- 
self — who since then has made it clear that he had hesitated 
whether he should not tolerate it. Anyway, our ‘Revisionists’ 
were during those four years and those thirteen days the set of 
people looked upon with greatest hopes. They are the arch- 
villains in the Hungarian scene to-day. Some of them have been 
executed (Imre Nagy, etc.); others gaoled and released under 
partial amnesties (Déry, Hay, etc.); others still in gaol (Mérey, 
Adam, etc.), together with some non-Communists (Bibéd, 
Istvan Markus, Istvan Erdei) who shared their belief in a 
Hungary friendly to Russia without being subservient to her. 
It is for their Western colleagues to see that though they were 
unlucky they do not become completely ‘forgotten men’. 


Ill 


It will be four years before long, at the beginning of 
December, that I arrived in London, a political refugee for 
the second time. In 1939, I and my comrades were tactfully 
warned that we had better not refer to ourselves as refugees; 
in 1956, we were received with a shower of flowers, woollen 
garments, luxury tins, and invitations to talk about our valiant 
fights. The sympathy for us was as embarrassing as it was 
touching; it reflected enthusiasm for the Hungarian Revolution 
mingled with uneasiness on account of the West’s having ‘let 
them down’. Nothing could be done for the heroes who went 
on sniping and striking in Hungary, but those who had escaped 
should at least benefit by the generosity of the free world! 
Caught by a thunderstorm in Oxford Circus, I agreed with a 
stranger that we would share a taxi; when he learned I was a 
Hungarian he refused to accept my share. No half-crowns 
accepted from freedom fighters! A humorist friend of mine 
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told me about the skit he was about to write on the English 
town where the citizens were in an uproar because not all 
were able to obtain a Hungarian refugee in their homes. 
Never was seen such a Niagara of hospitality. ‘God,’ I sighed, 
‘I am only dreading the moment when I shall first hear that 
“‘my freedom fighter pinched my wristwatch”.’ Reality turned 
out to be more romantic than my foreboding. The first com- 
plaint of the kind I heard of was about the freedom fighter 
eloping with the daughter of a wealthy host. But even that got 
its happy ending in the shape of paternal consent; after all a 
hero, even if a beggar, is no disgrace to an honest family. 

Heroes, whether arriving from Madrid or Budapest, are of 
course a mixed lot. Some start heroism after their escape. 
Others fought heroically because the atmosphere of incessant 
brawls and systematized illegality suited their teddy-boyish 
temperaments. Again, others because they were honest people, 
usually peaceful and law-abiding citizens, who at a moment 
of social eruption found that heroic fight was their only 
alternative to treachery. And there are even genuine heroes 
amongst the heroes, devoted to causes and ready to take 
sacrifices for them. All these mingled in the flood of more than 
200,000 refugees. They mingled to the extent of being un- 
identifiable, so as to crystallize in new categories again —- some 
returning home when the tide of generosity started ebbing; 
some (and I am glad to say, the majority) honestly settled in 
their new countries; some few finding their ways towards the 
underworld of the Free World, and some towards former 
Fascist refugee centres who taught them to hate the West. Not 
all freedom fighters love freedom. 

Then there is the category from which I am unable to dis- 
sociate myself: democratic politicians, authors, journalists and 
others who, either ex officio or because of being incurably 
obsessed with a dream which had almost materialized, keep 
telling the Western democracies that they should do something 
for Eastern democracies. They are making a nuisance of 
themselves, merely by forgetting that they are forgotten. In 
four years’ time, after all, so many things have happened to 
obscure their griefs and grievances. They learn of Sputnik, 
Lunik, the growing danger of world extermination . . . Yes, 
but what about the gunning of Budapest? they reply. Or the 
hopes in Summits, handshakes, agreements . . . Yes, but what 
about the assassination of Imre Nagy? This category, needless 
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to say, divides into sub-categories, and I belong to the one 
that tries to drive home to their fellow refugees that they must 
keep their sense of proportion. They must know that neither 
enthusiasm nor remorse will last for ever and that the most 
charming hosts who may turn a blind eye on pinched wrist- 
watches and ungrateful elopements will be unable to forgive us 
for constantly reminding them of uncomfortable realities. 
Surely we refugees must learn this lesson. But I should like our 
Western friends also to keep part of their compassion: men do 
not always understand that they should not go on clamouring 
for liberty when it has ceased to be the fashion. 
PAUL IGNOTUS. 
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From Manchester 


The Month 


Bernard Bergonzi 


ONDON is full of people from the North of England - 
|» to mention other parts of the provinces - who have 

gone there to better themselves; at the same time many of 
them are not averse to telling the Southerners how effete they 
are when compared with the rugged virtues of the North. A 
year ago I started teaching at Manchester University and so 
had to move in the reverse direction, which must be rather rare. 
Since I was born and grew up in London (as did both my 
parents), went to Oxford and like drinking sherry, I suppose 
I could qualify as an archetypal Southerner. Before coming to 
Manchester, I tried to clear my mind of preconceptions: like 
most Londoners, I had an instinctive feeling that just north of 
St Albans there begins a wilderness inhabited by quaint natives 
(I had once spent some months near Edinburgh and liked it, 
but Scotland is really another country). I knew this attitude 
was absurd and offensive, and I leaned over backwards in an 
effort to correct it: I thought about the sterling qualities of 
North-country folk, the desirability of decentralization and the 
need to experience non-Metropolitan cultural patterns. I 
listened to people who told me what a vital place Manchester 
was, and I thought that at the very least one large city must be 
rather like another, and that Manchester wouldn’t be so 
insanely large as London. 

Looking back, I think all these elaborate attempts at mental 
preadjustment were a waste of time; it would have been better 
if I had come up with my prejudices and let them be modified 
by the realities of the place. As it was, I had seriously under- 
estimated the monumental ugliness of Manchester: this is a 
city with no architecture, only an inert mass of building. I 
believe that the adherents of the Betjemanesque cult of Vic- 
torian bad taste find things to admire in examples of Man- 
chester non-architecture, but this is an attitude I refuse to take 
seriously. Visually, Manchester is a major indictment of the 
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Industrial Revolution. Mancunians tend to admit this rather 
sadly: ‘Of course, this isn’t a beautiful city, but. . .” And many 
of them live as far out of it as they can, in the wilds of Cheshire 
or Derbyshire. The only thing to do, of course, would be to 
pull it all down and rebuild it, but since the hard-headed 
monsters responsible built only too well this won’t be ac- 
complished in a hurry. 

However, there are quite a number of items to set down on 
the credit side. It’s nice to get the Guardian with late news and 
no misprints. Manchester is much less crowded than London, 
so accommodation is cheaper and easier to find; one isn’t 
oppressed by the vast mass of provincials, foreigners and 
colonials who have descended on the capital in recent years to 
make their fortune. People serving in shops are certainly 
pleasanter. The Corporation bus service is more efficient — and 
cheaper — than London Transport (less staff problems, I pre- 
sume), and the bus crews, though brusque, are kinder than 
their London equivalents. At least, a Manchester conductor 
will delay ringing the bell if he sees someone hurrying for the 
bus, and the driver will even slow down and stop once he has 
started; their London equivalents would take a sadistic delight 
in driving on. In fact, compared with the hustle of London, a 
certain leisureliness seems to pervade Manchester life; though 
nowhere could be less Latin, there is an attitude slightly akin 
to the mafana spirit. They certainly take their time over 
building operations; a smallish curtained-walled building at 
the University has taken over a year to put up; in America, 
one gathers, skyscrapers are torn down and rebuilt in a few weeks. 


* * * 


Culturally, Manchester is much worse off than London, as 
one might expect, even though better off than most provincial 
cities. Since living here, I have come to see just how disastrous 
for the country as a whole is the concentration of so many 
aspects of national life on London. There is, of course, the 
Hallé, which is fine, except that I am not very musical, and 
there are several galleries, which I am happy to know exist, since 
I like looking at pictures, though so far I have been too lazy 
to visit them. There are a couple of theatres, which my pro- 
fessional conscience tells me I ought to go to more often; but 
the miseries of theatre-going are much the same everywhere, 
and form a separate subject. I’m afraid I prefer the cinema, and 
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here one isn’t very well served in Manchester. Films appear 
several months after they were first shown in London, and 
though it is just possible to see foreign films, there aren’t many, 
apart from the semi-pornographic kind, to choose from, and 
there is no repertory cinema at all, which seems extraordinary 
in a city this size. The great queues that formed for Hiroshima 
Mon Amour suggest that there might be scope for one. 

The eating of foreign food is not, on the whole, encouraged; 
green peppers and aubergines, for instance, though plentiful in 
London greengrocers at this time of year, are sold in very few 
places in Manchester (though the other day my wife had the 
minor triumph of finding a shop within walking distance that 
sold them). 


* * * 


I imagine that the characteristic inverted-snobbish response 
to my last complaint would be to ask why one should bother 
with all this Continental muck, anyway, when one can make 
nourishing local dishes like Lancashire hot-pot (the other day 
the Manchester Evening News had an inflamed article denouncing 
foreign food as unwholesome and asserting, in effect, that 
British cooking is the best in the world). Well, that’s a question 
I won’t go into here. I don’t think I’m a food-snob; I just know 
what I like. 

Snobbery is bound to arise sooner or later when one is dis- 
cussing North-South relationships. The South asserts its sense 
of superiority by pretending that the North doesn’t exist at all, 
except as a pretext for patronizing jokes, while the North, with 
an outsize chip on its shoulder, expends a good deal of time and 
energy protesting that it is just as good, and probably better, 
than the decadent snobbish South (I have seen similar attitudes 
expressed in Scotland about Edinburgh-Glasgow relations). 
The Southerner in the North is in some danger of being thought 
a snob simply because of the way he speaks, whereas the 
Northerner in the South is liable to be thought an ignorant 
peasant for the same reason — and not only by those who aim 
at middle-class refinement. A young Yorkshireman told me 
some time ago how much he hated the derisive attitude of 
smart-alec cockneys whom he had met in the army. He has a 
point, of course, though the exceedingly slow and ruminative 
way of speaking of some Northerners - not, on the whole, 
Mancunians — can give an impression of dim-wittedness which 
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is doubtless unjustified. However, the most apparently stupid 
people in this respect that I have come across are American 
academics; I have met one or two who had to have the simplest 
remarks repeated three times before they understood what one 
was saying. Perhaps they were unused to the obliquities of 
English speech. 

Personally, I am not much worried by snobbery of any kind, 
whether based on region or class, direct or inverted, unless it 
leads to broken heads. It must minister to some vital need of the 
English people, or else they wouldn’t indulge in it so much. 
The inverted kind is more fashionable these days: witness the 
attempts by some of the theorists of the New Left Review to show 
that a young man from the working class who goes to Ox- 
bridge and after three years actually comes to prefer sherry to 
tea is guilty of a grave act of betrayal. The whole concept of 
‘working class’, or rather the emotional aura that surrounds it, 
seems to have a strangely softening effect on even the most 
powerful minds, evident, for example, in the intellectual con- 
fusion of the final chapter of Raymond Williams’s otherwise 
acute Culture and Society. 1 know a little about the working-class 
way of life; I grew up in a lower-middle-class home in the south 
London suburbs, but many of my mother’s family preserved a 
characteristically working-class life-style — rather of the kind 
described in the Wilmot-Young Family and Kinship in East 
London — and I have some vivid memories of this from boy- 
hood. I find it interesting to look back on, but hard to associate 
with the sentimental rhapsodies produced by the New Left 
about ‘the warm human qualities of the working-class way of 
life’ ; the word ‘warm’ is becoming very much a stock-response 
in these contexts. As far as I am concerned the realities of 
human life are to be experienced in individual rather than class 
terms. In general, I would say that the working class are 
human, therefore vicious; and this goes, of course, for other 
classes, not to mention other races (look out, by the way, for 
inverted racial snobbery: vide Colin MacInnes’s able novel, 
City of Spades). Anything which tries to knock up a collectivist 
framework to conceal the essential fact of man’s personal and 
metaphysical isolation doesn’t ring my bell. I believe in 
Original Sin, alas. 

+ . * 

And this is why I am not a Socialist. However, I don’t think 

there is any likelihood that I will ever vote Conservative again 
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either; I did, once, in 1955, not long after reading Russell 
Kirk’s The Conservative Mind, when for a spell I thought I was a 
‘philosophical conservative’, which sounded fine but didn’t 
mean very much. At a by-election in 1957 I voted Labour, 
simply as a protest against Suez, and last year I voted Liberal, 
though the man had the melancholy distinction of getting the 
lowest vote of any Liberal candidate in the election. Still, I 
would do it again, on grounds of positive conviction, not just 
because of dissatisfaction with the other parties: Jo Grimond’s 
plan for a radical non-socialist Left seems to me eminently 
reasonable (though his book, The Liberal Future, is a typical 
piece of politician’s wool). I have a feeling, though, that some 
Liberals are no more than old-time Whigs, and in economic 
matters somewhat to the right of the Conservatives; these 
should be purged. I have no objection to a fair degree of 
dirigisme, business men being what they are (in theory they 
may be admirable; it’s what they are like in practice that 
bothers me). 

I am becoming more and more convinced that the Conser- 
vative victory last year was a moral disaster of the first order 
(a Labour victory might have been a disaster, too, though for 
different reasons: this merely shows the state our political life 
is in). The domination of our society by commercial interests 
is going to get far, far worse in the next decade of Conservative 
power; the Admass is showing its claws, and the reign of Jack 
Moron, like Chaos at the end of the Dunciad, is about to begin, 
accompanied by shrill cries of ‘Giving the People What They 
Want’. Incidentally, I can’t understand why Peter Simple in 
the Telegraph, who invented Jack, is so much in favour of 
commercial radio, which would be one of Jack’s most potent 
weapons. Anyway, it’s bound to come; within the next few 
years we shall have commercial radio stations everywhere 
broadcasting uninterrupted pop music, and in addition to 
Muzak, compulsory in all public places, every good citizen 
will have a transistor radio in his pocket, so that he and those 
around him will have the pleasure of unbroken listening (I 
have already had a foretaste of this during a train journey from 
Manchester to London). The Observer has hinted at a small 
jamming device, which might be used to give the citizen 
some protection; but this is at present illegal, and if anyone 
thinks that the interested pressure groups will permit any 
change in the law then he is being rather foolish. 

12° 
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No, one will have to be tough to survive. Intellectuals will 
have to learn the techniques of ‘internal emigration’ already 
practised in totalitarian states. We can take comfort from the 
thought that, in the long run, the human spirit is indestructible, 
and that one will still have certain limited channels for protest. 
But for the moment the future lies with the purple-faced 
tycoons in the strip clubs. 


* * * 


Perhaps because of all this gloom, my leisure reading these 
days consists increasingly of funny books. And for me the 
funniest book published this year, or in living memory, pro- 
bably, is Flann O’Brien’s twenty-one year old At Swim Two 
Birds. It had me creased for days. As Sir Herbert Read once 
said about Dylan Thomas’s poetry, ‘this book cannot be 
reviewed, only acclaimed’. Exactly. Read it. And having said 
that, I cannot resist remarking that At Swim Two Birds, which 
is a pre-eminently Joycean work, gives us a new perspective in 
which to read Ulysses: it proves retrospectively that Ulysses is a 
great comic novel, as well as being in any case the greatest 
novel in English of modern times. 

My last remark may cause consternation in certain quarters. 
In order to make myself quite clear I shall repeat this pro- 
position in slightly different terms: James Joyce is the greatest 
modern novelist in English. From which it follows that D. H. 
Lawrence is not? Quite so: Joyce was by far the greater artist. 
Lawrence was an imperfect artist, but a powerful though 
confused moralist, who had certain unique insights into the 
nature of human relations in modern society. Dr Leavis, in 
addition to the Messianic claims he makes for Lawrence in his 
book, also asserts — unless I am misremembering or misquoting 
him — that Lawrence was a master of comedy. I’ve read quite 
a bit of Lawrence over the years, but I don’t think he has ever 
made me laugh or even smile perceptibly. Whilst I am laying 
down the law in this tendentious fashion, I will add that, in my 
opinion, T. S. Eliot’s notorious remarks about Lawrence are 
substantially correct. 

I must confess that I don’t have much sympathy for the 
chapel-centred cultural tradition that nurtured Lawrence, and 
which Dr Leavis thinks so highly of; it seems to me grimly 
insular, narrow, and, in the worst sense, provincial. By con- 
trast, Joyce is a European figure, and his Dublin a European 
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capital. (Yes, I have read Bunyan, and respect him; but try 
comparing him with Pascal.) Anyway, I have a strong and 
perhaps wicked conviction that though the Puritan-Noncon- 
formist tradition may have produced some minor cultural 
achievements, and some notable philanthropic works, it is 
also responsible, directly or indirectly, for most of the evils — 
apart from the weather — that afflict English life. To take a 
specific example, and at the same time return to my starting 
point, I attribute to the influence of nonconformity the dreary 
and uninviting nature of most Manchester pubs (in Scotland 
they are much worse). 


* * * 


I had meant to conclude with some remarks about being a 
provincial university teacher; but George Fraser’s admirable 
article last month forestalled me. I think he is right on most 
points, though his archetypal don is really a picture of an arts or 
pure science man: technology dons are apt to be a rather 
different breed. Coming to Manchester from Oxford, I was 
struck by the lack of corporate intellectual life. As Mr Fraser 
remarks, it is not easy to have informal social contacts with 
one’s pupils; and it is not particularly easy with one’s colleagues 
either, since many of them live a long way off, and tend to 
appear in order to lecture or take a class, and then disappear 
again. Judged by Oxbridge standards this seems a pity, though 
I think it would appear quite normal to people who have had 
experience of Continental universities, where lecturers and 
professors are customarily regarded as remote demi-gods. 
This situation must exist in some measure in all English pro- 
vincial universities, and it is particularly acute in cities like 
London and Manchester. Whilst it does exist —- and one 
certainly can’t see any solution in sight - Oxford and Cambridge 
will go on claiming an extra-curricular superiority, simply in 
terms of intellectual atmosphere and mental climate. In the 
meantime one does what one can. Mr Fraser observes that one’s 
students are apt to be ‘a little suspicious of irony, paradox, 
verbal play’. However, with a certain amount of gentle encour- 
agement they can, in time, be persuaded to overcome these 
suspicions — and that, surely, is the first stage in acquiring a 
liberal education. 









Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — I was delighted to read the list of British Council concert 
successes in Europe which Mr Reed gives: indeed, I had heard 
from Viennese friends of the reception given to the Huddersfield 
Choral Society in 1958. I am sorry I did not make it clear that I was 
speaking of the work of contemporary British composers. No slight 
on performances sponsored by the British Council was intended. 

Yours faithfully, 


ANNABELLA CLOUDSLEY. 
38 CHEPSTOW ROAD, 
LONDON, W.2. 
SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — My attention has been drawn to the fact that in reviewing 
Professor Hayek’s work The Constitution of Liberty in your August 
issue, I referred to him as a United States citizen. In point of fact 
Professor Hayek, though now permanently resident in the United 
States, indicates in the Preface to his book that he has retained his 
British citizenship and ‘cannot claim to write as an American’. I 
apologize for this oversight, which however does not affect the 
argument. Yours, etc., 


G. L. ARNOLD. 
11, REDINGTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.3. 
Aucust 26TH, 1960. 


[We add our apologies to those of Mr. Arnold—Ep.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Srr. — In his article on D. H. Lawrence and Tennessee Williams, 
Mr Sagar quotes Lawrence’s remark that Don Juan should have 
gone into a monastery at fifteen. Then, by stretching his point like 
cheap elastic to its miserable length, Mr Sagar goes on to suggest 
that since Williams has recently had a nervous breakdown, and 
since he is reported to have said that he feels castrated, and since 
(oh, stretch it out) he now plans a visit to the Far East — perhaps a 
monastery beckons. 

‘Perhaps a monastery beckons!’ What a world of coyness that 
sentence of Mr Sagar’s conjures up! Is this copy for a fine literary 
magazine, or did it blow off the back of some gossipy newspaper ? 
Have authors’ nerves become a matter for literary diagnosis? And 
what do monasteries look like, beckoning? It’s hard to follow Mr 
Sagar, he goes so shallow. JEAN SIMPSON. 


20 NORHAM ROAD, 
OXFORD. 


AUGUST 17TH, 1960. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CREATIVE VISION: Modern European Writers on their Art. 
Edited by Haskell M. Block and Herman Salinger. (John Calder. 
145. 6d.) 


THE POETS AND THEIR CRITICS: I. From Chaucer to Collins. 
By Hugh Sykes Davies. (Hutchinson. 135. 6d.) 


The editors of The Creative Vision believe that ‘the universal charac- 
teristic of twentieth-century European literature is its extreme self- 
consciousness’. They stress the word ‘extreme’, aiming to forestall 
objections that literary self-consciousness is nothing new. So their 
compilation, if it needs to be held together on any basis other than 
that of its subtitle, is founded on an idea of degree that seems to me 
rather pointless. The editors would have done better, in their search 
for a unifying notion, to concentrate on twentieth-century inward- 
ness — nothing new, of course, but a phenomenon less vulnerable 
to comparison with the extreme self-consciousness of, say, a Sidney 
and a Shelley, a Malherbe and a Tocqueville. 

Oddly enough, Mr Sykes Davies’s little anthology (first published 
as a Penguin in 1943) is the very thing to discourage intemperate 
assertions about modern self-consciousness. To see the unfailing light 
of le plus ga change. . . you have only to consider what he quotes of 
Spenser’s Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh expounding his Whole Intention in 
the course of his worke (1596), ‘for avoyding of gealous opinions and 
misconstructions’, or Milton proposing ‘to venture and divulge 
unusual things of my selfe’ in The Reason of Church Government (of all 
things!), or Dryden reportedly saying of Macflecknoe ‘it is the first 
piece of ridicule written in heroics’, or Pope revealing that ‘I wrote 
the Essay on Criticism fast. . . I had digested all the matter in prose 
before I began upon it in verse’, or Gray announcing in a letter that 
‘Our poetry. . . has a language peculiar to itself.’ 

What is noteworthy in Mr Sykes Davies’s selections from the 
Critics (they have the lion’s share of his book) and the Poets is the 
lack of that self-plumbing, self-engrossing guiltiness which charac- 
terizes many writers of our own century. In The Creative Vision we 
find writers who worry themselves to death about the play-element 
in art. Sartre says, ‘We all write out of the need for the absolute’ — 
surely a heavy load to be labelled “The Responsibility of the Writer’. 
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Duerrenmatt explains with great earnestness ‘I describe human 
beings, not marionettes’ — as if it were true or as if it mattered; 
Brecht fusses away about instruction that delights and delight that 
instructs; Lorca presents the artist as a justified dictator, the public 
as an ass (but the guiltiness is there behind the forthrightness) ; 
Pirandello points out how the cultivated public shrinks from truly 
original art and wouldn’t recognize an absolute or a piece of honesty 
if it saw one; Thomas Mann, in a learned and brilliant pair of talks, 
worries away about art and morality and ends up admitting ‘I do 
not have much faith, nor do I believe very much in faith.’ Proust 
dissociating his involuntary memory from anything of Bergson’s, 
notes that ‘Every person who makes us suffer we can associate with a 
divinity. . .’ Gide extolls Valéry’s hieratic deep-diving attitude to 
art and marvels at a writer capable of unwillingness ‘to allow the 
thoughts or emotions of others to trespass, by contagion, on his own 
domain’. Gide seems envious there, although chiding. Rilke waffles 
bizarrely on about Arabian poetry and the five senses, lamenting 
the artist’s inability to ‘put upon the unfolded, common map the 
regions personally conquered’. Valéry reaffirms that ‘there is no true 
meaning of a text’ while Giraudoux gaily declares that the public ‘no 
longer expects the writer to play the fool to the happy king’ but 
‘expects him to reveal the truth’. The dismay is in the incertitude of 
them all. They offer theories, but seem certain of nothing. 

Well, then, why? Aestheticism, pure form, privacy, aloofness and 
undidactic entertainment tempt them; but the spectres of morality, 
duty, exoteric clarity and humble homily tug them back. These are 
the worries of an age of literary criticism in which codified irrele- 
vances and dullard historicism have ousted the element of play. 
Literature, fitted out with suitable rationales, is fitted into the 
university curriculum. In America especially, the critics have art 
by the short hairs and the sciolists, pushing possibly useful methods 
too far, evolve New Criticism, Myth Criticism, Literature as 
Psychometry, as Logogriph, as Logology, as literae inhumaniores — for 
nothing does more harm to literary study than the feeling that an 
artefact came out of the untidy mind of a chap. 

Small wonder these ‘Modern European Writers’ expostulate and 
offer quasi-academic pabulum. What intrigues me is the informal, 
unfussing confession of likes and dislikes to be found in Mr Sykes 
Davies’s critics; they feel no need to propound a cosmology before 
passing judgement. On Pope not one of the assembled phalanx 
(Spence, Warton, Johnson, Bowles, Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, Campbell, Southey, de Quincey, Ruskin, Leslie 
Stephen, Lytton Strachey, William Empson) wanders off into 
socio-philosophy or pretends that literature is a crypto-science or a 


means of putting the world right. It is Pirandello who sees things 
clearest: 
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It . . . appears clear to me that in the field of art every polemic, 
every critical attitude, every theory, if postulated and developed 
systematically and abstractly, a priori or a posteriori, whether dis- 
cussed according to intellectual or moral criteria, or even from a 
purely aesthetic point of view, risks continually being disarranged 
and turned topsy-turvy or remaining bewildered at the disconcerting 
appearance of the created work. .. . 


That long, potent sentence ought to be written into the statutes of 
every Arts Faculty. I feel sure Mr Sykes Davies would agree. His 
own acute, brief notes to his selected texts are a refreshing change 
from the systematizing of scholiasts. His type is rare and cheers me 
in the pessimistic thoughts prompted by my recently inheriting a 
vast earthenware jar labelled ‘Sultanas’. We have no sultanas at all; 
the jar would hold fifty times an average monthly supply. I suspect 
that all over America, and even here, there are similar jars labelled 
‘Criticism’ and ‘Literary Science’. I worry because those un- 
necessary jars are bound to be filled. But at least The Creative Vision 
comes from the horses’ mouths and not out of the sultana jar. 


PAUL WEST. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY. By Richard Rees. (Secker and Warburg. 
215.) 


Here is an odd assortment of essays — on Existentialist Economics, 
the Spanish Civil War, Dostoievsky, Dickens, Conrad, Gurdjieff and 
the Philosophy of Florence Nightingale. Individually, I found the 
last two (which appeared in this journal) the most rewarding, 
because I knew least of their subjects and because Sir Richard is an 
admirable guide — unobtrusive, discriminating and keen. 

But this is no mere Cook’s tour. A question is being addressed to 
us — not only in the ‘Quiz’ at the end, but all along, viz: Ought we 
to say with Freud, ‘Where there was Id — there shall be Ego’, or 
with Fromm, ‘Where there was Ego — there shall be Id’? Not that 
Sir Richard puts it in quite these terms. His protagonists of the sub- 
or super-rational are D. H. Lawrence and Simone Weil, capably 
understudied by Gurdjieff and Florence Nightingale; and, it must 
be confessed, he hardly gives the opposition a fair showing. It is not 
even identified by name. If we want to put these four on their 
mettle, we have to take up the rapiers ourselves. 

His own supreme value, evidently, is ‘the intelligence of the 
heart’, defined in the essay on Dickens as ‘the perceptiveness of a 
lover’. This is the touchstone he applies impartially to nations, 
people and books — and in some eyes, no doubt, his very refusal to 
segregate books will be a breach of critical decorum. In mine, it 
is wholly commendable — since if ‘good literature’ does not mean, in 
the last analysis, ‘literature conducive to goodness’ (whatever 
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‘goodness’ may be), I cannot see that it means anything at all. I am 
also of Sir Richard’s opinion that if our so-called culture alienates 
the Joe Gargerys, this reflects more on the culture than on them. 
Dickens himself would certainly have agreed; and so would Conrad 
— who, he said, feared nothing so much as ‘drifting unconsciously 
into the position of a writer for a limited coterie, a position which 
would have been odious to me as throwing doubt on the soundness 
of my belief in the solidarity of all mankind in simple ideas and in 
sincere emotions’. 

And yet — can ‘the heart’ really be acknowledged as the sole or 
sufficient criterion? Intuitive understanding, an exquisite per- 
ception of the lightest nuance of feeling, a no less immediate res- 
ponse — these, after all, are prerequisites of the most refined cruelty. 
Sir Richard, I think, would say with Dostoevsky that if it came to a 
choice between Christ and truth, he would stick to Christ. I would 
be tempted to stick to truth. Ivan Karamazov might prove a tire- 
some companion, but hardly more so than Myshkin; whilst Joe 
Gargery’s tolerance of the Daily Express would heavily offset his 
‘imaginative kindness and sympathy’. 

If it came to a choice. . . Happily, however, it does not. Other- 
wise, how could Sir Richard appreciate Ivan as he does — or I so 
relish his essays for their absolute lack of those highly-extolled 
literary virtues, anger, malice, cynicism and disgust ? 

F. A. LEA. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ROSE OF LOVE. By John Vyvyan. 
(Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


THE SYMBOLIC ROSE. By Barbara Seward. (Columbia U.P. and 
O.U.P. 40s.) 


An ode by Anacreon invokes the myth that the rose first blossomed 
when Aphrodite emerged from the sea. The flower of love has had 
its vicissitudes since then. Barbara Seward mentions that the Early 
Church compelled prostitutes to wear it as a mark of disgrace. But 
there was a more influential medieval move to sublimate this sexual 
symbol and the rose became emblematic of the Virgin and of Para- 
dise. Beatrice raising the poet to the visionary white rose of the 
Paradiso built a rainbow bridge across the gulf between human and 
divine love. After that the allegorical rose has tended to flourish 
wherever the love of woman has been conceived more as a refining 
and ennobling influence than as a potentially disastrous animal 
attraction. In the nineteenth century it bloomed again in a climate 
of idealistic romanticism. Miss Seward traverses all this territory 
in early chapters to concentrate on the varying fortunes of the rose 
symbol in the work of Yeats, Joyce, Eliot and other moderns. 
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The title of Mr Vyvyan’s second volume of Shakespearian 
criticism does not mean that Shakespeare made ubiquitous use of 
the rose as a symbol of transcendent love. (Indeed, a glance at a 
concordance shows that he made rather less use of it than one might 
have imagined.) His theme is that Shakespeare had a consistent, 
though unfolding, philosophy — or should one say mystique? — and 
was more or less clearly aware of its medieval heritage. So the 
heroines personify redemptive love in much the same way as the rose 
does in the Guillaume de Lorris portion of the Roman. They are not 
only the proper personal objects of romantic attachment but the 
means whereby masculine aspiration can attain a spiritual goal. 
Hence the educative obstacles and ordeals the lovers must endure. 
In comedy a successful regeneration is the happy outcome. In 
tragedy, the downfall of the hero is signalled by alienation and 
destruction of the heroine. This is the ‘religion of love’ in a sense 
that owes something to Dante poetically; to Christian Neoplatonism 
philosophically; and dramatically to the Morality play tradition. 

In the present volume — there are, it is hinted, more to come — 
this pattern is probed in three early plays, two comedies and a 
tragedy: Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Romeo and Juliet. Mr Vyvyan is also concerned to show that Shake- 
speare’s five-act form is essentially Terentian in its use of two 
conflicting forces which are developed through protasis and epitasis 
to a resolution that is something of a reconciliation of opposites. 
This works well for Love’s Labour’s Lost. There is an initial opposition 
of ‘learning’ and ‘love’. The outcome is a deepening of both con- 
cepts, a ‘learning to love’, a lesson the men learn from the women 
under the passing shadow of death. But the women suffer no great 
pains to teach them. In Two Gentlemen Julia must assume disguise 
and serve the fickle lover who betrays masculine friendship for lust 
before he is finally converted to constant love. In the other Verona 
play, Romeo and Juliet, the pattern is reversed. Romeo, also turning 
in an instant from one love to another, is moving from the ordinary 
to the exalted. But he falls away from the spiritual heights of the 
balcony scene when masculine friendship tempts him into vengeful 
fratricide and, in a finale whose symbolism Mr Vyvyan perhaps 
does not altogether fathom, is tragically blind to the promise of love 
not dead but only sleeping in the tomb. 

The author has already been taken to task for assuming that 
Shakespeare intended such allegorical meanings. I should have 
thought he was entitled to show us how he reads the plays and leave 
the readings to make their own appeal. They do so, but leave us 
wondering if ‘allegory’ is quite the right notion. There is in criticism 
a systematizing spirit not easily exorcized. The temptation is to 
take certain moments of symbolic disclosure — which are, of course, 
played for with infinite subtlety throughout - and use them as 
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beach-heads from which to expand an all-inclusive inner pattern. 
Alternatively, might one not think of the plays as haunted by spirits 
normally as impalpable to human eyes as the immortals of The 
Dream — and with quarrels of their own to resolve? Occasionally the 
impossible happens, as it was meant to do — a love-affair between a 
Titania and a Bottom. The rude mechanical, remembering only 
that it was a dream that had no bottom, is wiser than the school- 
men. But next moment he will play self-slaughtered Pyramus, the 
farcical Romeo, just the same. In one sense, endings — comic or 
tragic — are not the poet’s last word. They fix the fate of certain 
characters whose hour upon the stage is over without destroying 
our sense of life’s perpetual equivocations. 
ROY WALKER. 


ETHICS SINCE 1900. By Mary Warnock. (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THE PLACE OF REASON IN ETHICS. By Stephen Toulmin. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, Paper Back. 12s. 6d.) 


In the preface to her excellent survey of modern Ethics Mrs Warnock 
writes that she is aware of certain omissions ‘and doubtless prejudice 
appears on every page’. This creditably candid statement is also 
true. There are two sorts of exposition, however, the impersonal and 
the personal, related rather as St Paul conceived the relation of 
celibacy and marriage. The reflection of a personal view-point on 
the general scene has its special value too; it engages the reader — 
being engaged. Especially so when the mind that it reflects is a 
notably critical and vital one. 

Despite her ‘omissions’ Mrs Warnock’s range has a welcome 
breadth. She finds room for an animated and lucid account of 
Sartre, and discovers merits in Bradley’s Ethical Studies: though she 
handles grand-scale metaphysics rather as if it were a species of 
pre-historic monster that she had to present to her readers — one, 
however, which she has successfully domesticated. With intuitionism 
she has less sympathy; indeed none at all. One suspects that it was 
only included for the sake of the ‘syllabus’. I suppose that another 
generation will have to pass in Oxford before they come round to 
doing justice to Ross. Her chapter on Moore is perhaps the best: 
she follows the argument of the Eihica with a critical closeness that 
he himself would have appreciated. It is especially welcome to find 
the real Moore of 1903, the Moore who refuted the ‘naturalistic 
fallacy’ only because he thought it intensely important to show that 
goodness is nothing but a simple — hence unanalysable — non- 
sensible quality, belonging to certain real situations: important 
because, that being done, and all intellectual confusion once re- 
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moved, it was quite plain, he thought, what those situations were: 
‘personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful in Art 
and Nature.’ 

What later analysis have made of Moore is often rather different. 
‘It has sometimes seemed,’ Mrs Warnock writes, ‘as if there were no 
other virtue in a moral philosopher except that he should avoid the 
naturalistic fallacy’ (p. 31). Here we meet the flood of recent 
writing, arguing in different ways that moral utterances express 
emotion, urge or prescribe conduct, and are backed (not strictly 
logically) by appeals to factual beliefs; but above all are not to be 
confused with testable true or false scientific statements. This work, 
Mrs Warnock complains, after a full and fair exposition, is ulti- 
mately boring and trivializing. Moral philosophers have ceased to 
talk about morals: they spend their time on the difference between 
describing objects of all sorts and commending them — apples, for 
instance, or automobiles — not on human virtues and how we ought 
to live. But whether her own pointers to a better way ahead, con- 
vincingly shift or merely disregard the positions that the analysts 
have fixed, is less clear to me. 

The appearance in paper-back of The Place of Reason in Ethics is 
also welcome. It is some ten years since this book sailed into Moral 
Philosophy bringing with it the latest Cambridge revolution. It is, 
despite its visible faults both of form and substance — despite the 
bright, brash manner and the button-holing of constant impera- 
tives - an important book. Moral philosophers during the last ten 
years might have been less struck on ‘is’ and ‘ought’ and the natural- 
istic fallacy if they had taken some of its suggestions and speculations 
more to heart. 

DAVID POLE. 


BETSY SHERIDAN’S JOURNAL. Letters from Sheridan’s sister 
1784-1786 and 1788-1790. Edited by William Lefanu. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 30s.) 


In June 1785 Betsy Sheridan wrote from Tunbridge Wells to her 
sister Alicia Lefanu in Dublin: 


... Your approbation of my letters makes me smile and apply Moliére’s 
words, ‘J’ecris donc de la prose sans le savoir’. I certainly have the 
merit of not aiming at wit, therefore I do not miss, my whole idea is 
to amuse when I can with any anecdote, scene or character that may 
fall in my way ... whether I am supplied with entertaining materials 
or not. 


Most of her material is entertaining, although a great deal of her 
time is spent looking after her surly, invalid old father. Thomas 
Sheridan was a domestic tyrant by definition, and a good deal of the 
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Journal is devoted to her attempts to bring about a reconciliation 
between him and his son Richard Brinsley: 


I have been unusually sunk for some days by my Father who has 
taken it into his head to get into some of his after supper conversations 
with me which never fails to send his hearer weeping to her bed .. . 
last night he was unusually violent. Among other things in speaking 
of both his sons having shut him out from all means of support... . 


But she does not remain ‘sunk’ for long. In London she stayed 
with her brother Dick, ‘Cher Frére’, and his wife, Elisabeth Linley, 
and had an inside view of the Regency crisis of 1788: 


I am here in the midst of news and politics. Ever since breakfast 
Mrs Sheridan has had a constant Levee, and the present situation 
of the King of course the only topic of conversation. I have been, as 
you may suppose, chiefly a listener . . . 


Charles James Fox does not meet with her approval: 


. .. tis a great pity he games so deep and loves women so bad... 


Of her sister-in-law, who complained of a headache she wrote: 


Indeed the life she leads would kill a horse, but she says one must do 
as other people do. 


She dined with her brother’s mother-in-law and comments: 


Mrs Linley is grown older than any one I have met. She has lost 
all her teeth . . . but in manner remains the same. She gave us a 
bad dinner not to make a stranger of me... 


She was present at the trial of Warren Hastings: 


Mr Burke spoke first. His manner is so much against him that it 
must require time to grow in any degree reconciled to it . . . Next 
Mr Fox -— his voice I don’t like, but his manner is so clear that a 
child must at once comprehend his meaning . . . Last Our Brother — 
I felt a thousand pulses beat as he rose, and gulped down the tears 
that were almost choaking that I might not appear too nervous (the 
fashionable expression for feeling of any kind)... 


All through the Journal there is a deep-seated sense of not belong- 
ing to the world in which she moved. Dublin, not London, was her 
real background. She was in love with Henry Lefanu, a younger 
brother of her sister’s husband. She is, one feels, invincibly pro- 
vincial. 


Dick [she writes] is a very warm friend to the Irish, Mrs S. cannot 
conceive the violent attachment he has to that country... 


Sometimes the friendship between the Linnet of Bath and her 
sister-in-law had its limitations. She was Dick Sheridan’s sister and 
had a good deal of her brother’s wit and insight into human 
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character; but she was above all, and indomitably, the daughter of 
the author of that elevating work Sidney Biddulph; and one ends with 
the conviction, when the Journal closes, that she returned to Dublin 
and married her Henry (on half-pay) and that they lived happily 
ever afterwards without ever exceeding their income. 

The Journal, apart from its historic interest has an intensely 
human side, and it is doubly fortunate that it should have survived 
when so many other, more important, Sheridan papers have perished. 
The original manuscripts of The School for Scandal, The Rivals, and 
all the others, in the author’s handwriting, with his corrections, 
notes and stage directions now lie at the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean. They were the property of my brother, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the great, great, great grandson of Sheridan and Eliza- 
beth Linley. He had recklessly taken them on board his small boat 
which sank in a storm off the Barbary coast, and the manuscripts 
were never recovered. One can but be grateful to Alicia Lefanu, and 
her descendants for having preserved and published Betsy’s Journal. 

MARY MOTLEY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN JAPAN. By Richard Storry. (Penguin 
Books, 1960.) 

‘There may be stranger nations than Japan,’ writes Mr Storry in 
his introduction (p. 21). ‘But none, surely, in recent history has been 
so praised and so reviled, so much discussed, so little understood.’ 
There are certainly few other countries that so impel foreign obser- 
vers to produce misleading and often contradictory generalizations. 
Not the least of the merits of Mr Storry’s admirable short history is 
that it avoids characterizing and labelling the people about whom 
he is writing. Only once does he lapse into the type of general remark 
about the Japanese that is so familiar from books and articles about 
the country: ‘With bouts of intense and, at times, quixotic senti- 
mentality they combine an emotional realism that makes them 
resemble the French perhaps more than any other European race’ 
(p. 275). This is a fairly venial case; but, if I were to go in for this 
game myself, I can think of few people to whom I should be less 
likely to apply the term realistic (even emotionally realistic) than 
the Japanese. 

Mr Storry’s book provides a lucid and eminently readable 
account of Japanese history which will be useful both to the general 
reader, for whom it is designed, and to the student of the Far East 
who is interested in having a short, indexed review of the modern 
period. The emphasis throughout is on political history; cultural 
developments are as a rule mentioned only in passing. This will be 
disappointing to the many readers whose main interest will lie in 
the characteristic culture of Japan, but it was clearly impossible to 
cover more ground properly in such a short space. 
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In the first third of the book Mr Storry sketches in the pre-Meiji 
background; the remaining chapters cover with increasing detail 
the modernization of the country in the nineteenth century and the 
tumultuous events of the past sixty years. The central theme of 
Western intrusion and Japanese reaction thereto is skilfully handled 
throughout. Mr Storry enlivens his account with some interesting 
historical parallels. Sometimes, however, he is on rather dubious 
ground, as for instance when he suggests (on p. 52) that Toyotomo 
Hideyoshi and General MacArthur may have been similar in tem- 
perament. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable parts of the book are those that 
deal with the period leading up to the Pacific War, especially the 
events surrounding the Manchurian Incident and the disastrous 
breakdown of civilian government (in which we find occasional dis- 
turbing analogies with present trends). There is an excellent chapter 
on the war itself and very good sections on the Occupation and on 
the new Japan. It is possible that Mr Storry may give the reader 
rather too sanguine an impression of the degree to which democracy 
has taken root in Japan, but his factual account is impeccable. 
Indeed, the entire book is remarkable for its accuracy, and it is 
only very rarely that we find a slip such as that on p. 79 when the 
Genroku Period is related to a supposed emperor of that name. A 
short, practical bibliography completes this most valuable intro- 
duction to modern Japanese history. I. I. MORRIS. 


T. F. Powys. By H. Coombes. (Barrie and Rockliff. 18s.) 

ALL OR NOTHING. John Cowper Powys. (Macdonald. 16s.) 

The Powys family are a literary phenomenon. The word genius 
has been frequently employed to embrace the meticulous hermit- 
like absorption of Theodore, and the unflagging imaginative vitality 
of John. But in an age when as gifted and successful a writer as Mr 
Evelyn Waugh can announce that he is induced by poverty to appear 
on television, the books under review are a vivid reminder not only 
of rare qualities but of a kind of literary dedication which has almost 
ceased to exist. The Powys brothers differed in capacity and intent; 
they were alike in their long lives of exclusive devotion to creative 
writing, in an Olympian assurance in the dignity of the community 
of letters, an indifference to ‘being in the swim’, London literary life, 
and the more vulgar forms of success. Their values have always been 
as uncompromising as the values of Bloomsbury, but their habit has 
never been urban. 

T. F. Powys lived from 1875 to 1953, and started writing at the 
turn of the century. ‘Publishers would have none of him,’ wrote his 
son, ‘and he worked on without recognition. His cupboards became 
filled with manuscripts copied and recopied laboriously in longhand. 
When finally he became known, his books were published in quick 
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succession [in the 1920s] for he only needed to open one of those 
cupboards to produce a ready made novel.’ He disliked the busy, 
practical, life of the urban western world in which ‘nail-making 
devils try to put petrol in every man’s belly’, and the greater part 
of his life was spent, by choice, in a red-brick cottage like an ugly 
doll’s house outside the remote village of East Chaldon and in isola- 
tion and austerity narrowly removed from poverty. He left his 
village only when he had to and only for the shortest possible length 
of time. The small journey to Weymouth or Dorchester he found 
tiresome and ‘the cursed getting up early to catch the carrier, un- 
pleasant’. 

His stories reflected his mode of life. The physical characteristics of 
his luckless hamlets were those of his own Dorset village. His formula 
was simple: ‘I like to write stories about ordinary people’, he once 
said, ‘and then for something strange to come in’. In all his books the 
same images recur — love, death, solitariness, sin and the changing 
seasons. His mood was autumnal and his pessimism profound. Powys 
sharpened his vision by narrowing its focus in the same way as he 
limited the confines of his daily life. ‘I prefer,’ he wrote, ‘to see the 
same fields each day.’ 

The intensity of his vision is disturbing. Pick up any of his novels 
in a sympathetic frame of mind and he has the same sort of effect as 
Dostoievsky — he compels one to accept the truth of his world. At 
other times, his preoccupations are implausible, and his deep- 
seated melancholy is not to be borne. Whether or not he is one of the 
greatest writers of the century, as Mr Coombes, in this sensitive and 
sensible monograph would persuade us, I do not know. But this is 
at least nearer the mark than Dylan Thomas’s verdict on his work: 
‘sophisticatedly contrived bucolic morality.’ There was nothing 
sophisticated and nothing contrived about his bucolicism. He was a 
remarkable writer, an original, and patently sincere. Mr Weston’s 
Good Wine, and The Fables, will be read while there are still people 
who read books because they like them and not merely because they 
feel they ought to know what is being written. 

John Cowper Powys shares with his brother a distaste for the 
trivia of urban life, and a passion for great literature. He differs in 
his infectious vitality and optimism. His qualities are solar where 
Theodore’s are lunar. If my calculations are correct, he is now 88 
and has written a book of originality and distinction annually for 
the past fifty years. This fable with the Kierkegaardian title of All 
or Nothing is an intensely conceived fantasy, an allegory, a fairy tale of 
space and time which defies description. Its connecting threads are 
vestigial but there are journeys to the Milky Way and the centre of 
the Sun, encounters with worms, the Cerne Giant and Boadicea, and 
dialogues between two entities called Bubble and Squeak. Bubble is a 
fossilized skull and Squeak a petrified flower bowl, the one seeking 
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must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. For the 
seventh year in succession a 
basic interest rate of 74% per 
annum has been paid. £100 is 
withdrawable on demand and 
the maximum notice for the 
largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


















An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If youwould 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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J. Middleton 


Murry 


Selected Criticism 1916-1957 
EDITED BY RICHARD REES 


‘One advantage of having Murry’s 
literary criticism concentrated in one 
volume is the revelation it provides 

of how much gusto he could bring 

to the appreciation of so many differ- 
ent kinds of writing.” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 30s net 


Shakespeare’s 
Comedies 


BERTRAND EVANS 


The comedies and romances are 
examined individually, in chronological 
order and in considerable detail. All 
are approached from a single point of 
view and by way of a dramatic charac- 
teristic they have in common. 42s net 


Turgenev, the 
Novelist’s Novelist 


RICHARD H. FREEBORN 


This study sets out to define what is 
sometimes referred to as the 
‘Turgenevan novel’, its special 
structural, ideological, and artistic 
properties. At the same time it in- 
dicates the place which Turgenev’s 
novels may be said to occupy in the 
development of nineteenth-century 
Russian literature. 21s net 
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to reduce the universe to nothing, the other struggling to fill every 
space with living matter. Digressions which are faintly silly are 
succeeded by observations that are amazingly acute. His admirers 
will be glad to renew their contact with that well-stored mind. 
WILLIAM HUGHES. 


LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE. An Anthology of Recent Writing from 
Oxford and Cambridge. (Macdonald. 155.) 


The range and power of the young writer is always limited, for al- 
though he may feel strongly on any number of issues, his feelings are 
necessarily unenriched by much personal experience. This handicap 
makes itself apparent in the over-anxiety of such a writer to convince 
the reader that his own emotions really are whatever he says they 
are. Facts, to which older men can allude with all the modesty of 
professionals who have learnt the force of economy, are replaced by 
flamboyance; precision often gives way to repetition; scholarship is 
heightened into pedantry. On the other hand there can exist a fresh- 
ness, a buoyancy about such work which is not to be beguiled by the 
time-honoured techniques of more mature writers. 

Not all the contributors to Light Blue, Dark Blue are still under- 
graduates. The anthology consists of pieces written by contributors 
who have been at Oxford or Cambridge during the last six years or 
who are still there now, and the resulting unevenness of the book is 
accentuated by the highly miscellaneous nature of their contri- 
butions, which include poetry, short stories, answers in the form of 
essays to a prepared questionnaire, and more general essays. 

One of these last essays by Mr Nick Fenn demonstrates very clearly 
many of the characteristics which are common to most of these 
pieces. First there is the readily confessed self-consciousness which 
one would expect to find when a young writer tackles a ‘serious’ sub- 
ject in circumstances in which he is unable to conceal his age. “The 
professional angry young man,’ writes Mr Fenn, ‘. . . is about as 
relevant to modern youth as this self-conscious analysis of society can 
ever be to the society that is analysed.’ In the half-dozen pages to 
which Mr Fenn has confined himself, a number of the current play- 
things of the modern intelligentsia make their appearance. Here is 
Jimmy Porter rubbing shoulders with ‘the bomb’; here, too, is 
‘Science’, ‘Religion’, ‘Divorce’ and so on and so forth. But out of this 
eclectic and in places almost haphazard essay there appear momen- 
tary gleams of straightforwardness and vigour which are wonderfully 
stimulating. The self-consciousness is forgotten, and one is left with 
a sudden clarity of vision, undistorted by disillusion or cynicism. 
Here is one such example: 

It is the blind loyalty of individuals that gives the state its power, 
and the selfishness and prejudice of individuals that causes mass suffer- 
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ing. Our angry young man was not wrong to look to the individual for 
succour — for here is all power — he was wrong only to confine his in- 
vestigations to himself. 

. .. Noone who has been in love can doubt that it is the single most 
powerful driving force in life. Nothing, not even ambition, can so 
readily re-orientate one’s whole being, can reach such pinnacles of 
exultant joy, such depths of misery. The human tree, cleft at the root 
in the moment of creation, aches for the reunion that only permanent 
marriage can grant. 


Despite some pieces which are too short to leave any real impres- 
sion, and others which are unremarkable except for a certain glossy 
cleverness —- as opposed to humour or wit — there are many such 
gleams throughout this anthology. Several of the essays are distin- 
guished by a strong and enlightened common sense, and some of the 
fiction by something more, a surprising pathos and tenderness. And 
running through both, like a life-giving vein, is a vital strain of in- 
dividualism. 

MICHAEL HOLROYD. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE LAw. By Michael Birks. (Stevens. 255.) 


In this book Mr Michael Birks has traced the history of the profession 
of attorneys and solicitors from the twelfth century to the present day. 
His concern is not only with the men themselves, but with their réle 
in society, and the way in which their functions were developed and 
their position altered in response to the conditions of a changing 
world. It is a formidable undertaking, and one which a professional 
historian might well have lacked the courage to face. Mr Birks, how- 
ever, is not a professional historian, but a solicitor, and he has done 
his job well. As might be expected, he speaks confidently of the more 
purely legal aspects of his subject, but it is a merit of his book, and 
one not over-common in books of this kind, that he is sensitive to the 
historical background against which his solicitors must be seen if 
their activities and their professional development are to be made 
intelligible. 

It is no doubt true that the advanced sociological historian would 
ask many questions ignored by Mr Birks and employ many categories 
which do not appear in his vocabulary. Mr Birks is not an advanced 
sociological historian, and better still, he makes no pretence to be 
one. He describes in a straightforward way the characteristics and 
the work of attorneys and solicitors as shown by the careers of such 
of them as appear in the literature and the printed legal records of 
successive centuries, supplemented for the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries by manuscript diaries of his own discovery. He is, as he 
confesses, interested in the individual rather than the group, and he 
is not above giving amusing anecdotes when they are available. These 
are features which will no doubt make his book more acceptable to 
those to whom it is addressed than to those to whom it is not. 
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Hodder & Stoughton 


£8,500 
International 
‘Econ’ Book Awards 


First Prize £4,250 


and the work receiving this 
prize will be published in 10 
European countries and the 
U.S.A. 


Second Prize £2,550 
Third Prize £1,700 


Prizes will be awarded by an 
international jury of 7 repre- 
sentatives of the publishing 
firms involved. 


The work should deal with a 
scientific, technical, economic, 
or cultural subject in such a 
way that basic facts are pre- 
sented in a lively fashion to 
attract a large readership. 


Deadline for submissions— 
October 31, 1961, but MSS 
welcomed immediately. 


British authors and authors in 
the traditional British market 
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The Blinding 
Light 


HEINRICH SCHIRMBECK 


The finest novel from 
Germany since Thomas Mann’s 
Doctor Faustus. The first novel 
to tackle the most vital prob- 
lem of the age: are we morally 
responsible to be trusted with 
the vast new knowledge the 
scientists give us ? 


Lugard: The Years 
of Authority 


MARGERY PERHAM 


The second and final volume 
of this brilliant portrait of the 
greatest colonial administrator 
of the century—the founder of 
modern Nigeria. Illustrated 50s 


Myths, Dreams 
and Mysteries 


MIRCEA ELIADE 


An investigation into the 
inherent religious nature 
of man. 


‘Professor Eliade is one of the 


great men of our time.’ 
DR. CONZE-HIBBERT JOURNAL 
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The perennial problem in historical writing of working the various 
strands into which the past may be analysed into an intelligible 
whole, and of setting the immediate object of study in its historical 
context, is one which exercises many with more time for it than Mr 
Birks. It is also one which rises acutely in dealing with the history of 
men who are by definition the agents of other men, and in a very 
obvious way dependent on society. For the same reasons, their 
history may be an unusually sensitive indicator of social change, and 
may be studied primarily in order to shed light on it. This is not Mr 
Birks’s main concern, though he is by no means unaware of it. His 
book will give pleasure to solicitors (and their clients) who have an 
unprofessional, though quite legitimate, interest in the past of the 
profession. For them and for others it provides the first general study 
of the subject to appear since 1896. R. ROBSON. 


GREEN WATER GREEN SKY. By Mavis Gallant. (Andre Deutsch. 
12s. 6d.) 

INSUFFICIENT POPPY. By D. J. Enright. (Chatto and Windus. 
155.) 

Miss Gallant does a difficult thing well in Green Water Green Sky. She 
describes a mental breakdown with deep sympathy and under- 
standing, yet with coolness and control. Truth is many-faceted: 
there is the sufferer, those who are responsible for the suffering and 
those who simply see it happening. Florence McCarthy an odd, 
beautiful girl, is the victim of a broken marriage. Her mother, 
Bonny, a selfish, silly woman, leaves America and brings Florence 
up in a restless, rootless way, moving from hotel to hotel in the 
pleasure spots of Europe. There are four glimpses of Florence, each 
sharp and clear, in which her mounting misery is caught and held 
in a moment of crisis. In Venice she is seen through the eyes of her 
young boy cousin, as an angry, resentful 14-year-old, breaking a 
string of beads in an instant of unbearable tension. In Paris, married 
to a jolly, uncomprehending American husband, she is haunted and 
lonely. The narrative moves back in time to her first meeting with 
her husband at Cannes, where she makes a desperate bid for peace 
of mind in marriage. And finally there is the slipping over the 
frontiers of sanity, when she lies on her bed alone in a shuttered Paris 
flat for days on end. The author becomes Florence with pavements 
coming towards her and looking in shop windows to make sure 
she is still there. She becomes, too, Bonny and the bewildered hus- 
band and the young cousin. In a brief narrative, she compresses a 
great deal, selecting always the telling glance or phrase. The 
intensity of the emotions portrayed is balanced and controlled by 
the cool shaping of the whole. Places and atmospheres, heavy green 
water in a Venetian lagoon, the heat and noise of the beach at 
Cannes, the sultry, claustrophobic air of Paris in August are subtly 
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Who’s Who 


PATRICIA M. BALL took her Ph.D. 
(on Byron’s poetry) at Nottingham 
University and is now Assistant 
Lecturer in English at Royal Hol- 
loway College. 


SIR JOHN LOMAX completed a pre- 
medical science course (First M.B.), 
but, having to give up medical 
studies on health grounds, he joined 
the Consular Service, spending 10 
years in America. He then special- 
ized ineconomic affairs as Secretary, 
Counsellor and Minister at Embas- 
sles in Madrid, Berne, Ankara and 
Buenos Aires, and was our Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia for the last 8 years 
of his service. 


ZULFIKAR GHOSE is a Pakistani, 
aged 25. Since first appearing in 
print in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(October, 1959) he has contributed 
poems to The Listener, The London 
Magazine and the B.B.C. Third 
Programme, and has _ published 
cricket reports as Special Corre- 
spondent of the Observer. 


JONATHAN MILLERisnow a doctor, 


who is also known for his stage 
appearances (see J. G. Weightman’s 
article in this issue) and B.B.C. and 
T.V. performances. 


IAN SAINSBURY’S article is his first 
published work. 
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woven into the moods of each episode. There is, too, a sharp satiric 
bite to Miss Gallant’s portraits of Bonny and her elderly admirer. 
By contrast Mr Enright’s novel sprawls. He has used a slender 
narrative as a frame for reflections on the Cold War in the East, the 
Bomb, the Eastern Imagination, the Thai character, opium, 
cultural attachés, writing, folk songs and other things. The nar- 
rator, Roderick and his friend, Harry, become involved with an 
old-style cowboy, the Colorado Kid, an inarticulate hulk, whose 
attractiveness fails to come over on the printed page. Much of the 
story is taken up with vague, desultory discussions in an opium den 
about the state of the world. Harry is killed in a clash with the Kid, 
but there is a suggestion of suicide, because of Harry’s acute anxiety 
about the world and Roderick, brooding over his death, fails to find 
solace in opium. There are some good things in this book, some fine, 
exact descriptions of the poorer quarters of Bangkok, some compas- 
sionate portraits, in particular of Juon, wounded by the Japanese 
and later by the French, who keeps afloat on opium and an under- 
tone of deep pity for the flotsam of countries like Thailand caught 
up in politics they don’t understand. But Mr Enright’s meditations 
have not been welded into a novel. A series of discursive jottings 
and reflections like The Unquiet Grave might have fitted his purpose 
better. EILEEN FRASER. 
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